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Editorial 


| In numbers, Christianity, in its various 
The World Christian phases, is now the first religion, having 


Forward Movement. : 
3 about thirty-six per cent of the world’s 


population under its zgis. In range and variety of activity 
it has gone as far as any other religion and farther than 
most. Its most active present motive is not world demi- 
nation but world service. Its world contacts are more numerous 
than ever before; in consequence its opportunities are larger 
and more. urgent than but few of its most far-seeing 
idealists have imagined. Before Christianity, therefore, there 
is a world task in a new sense. This world task cannot be 
attempted successfully with Christian forces divided into 
isolated sections, though a ‘‘union creed’’ is not essential 
to united planning and co-operation. Hence in North America 
_ there are plans for an Inter-Church worid movement looking 
towards a united budget and a united drive, which will mean 
millions for world work, and also a new era for Christian 
missions. This is the effect of the bigger challenge that has — 
arisen out of the bigger opportunities. This possible unity 
of action is in large part a result of the meeting together of the 
tepresentatives of fifty-five Boards at the 25th Foreign Missions 
Conference. The attempt to apply it on the field is seen in the 


a 
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proposed Mission Headquarters in China, for which land has 
already been secured in Shanghai and wherein a hope is 
rapidly becoming a concrete fact. In this way there will be 
a ganglion of missionary communication and co-operation, 
which not only shows ‘‘a new spirit and an immense advance 
in understanding’’ but an advanced stage of actual Christian 
co-operation. It is not surprising, therefore, to find Mr. Sidney 
J. W. Clark asking whether something similar cannot be done 
with the missionary headquarters at the home base. All this 
is a sign that the individualistic stage of foreign missions is 
receding and the co-operative rapidly coming to the front. 
This concentration of planning for and the presenting of the 
needs of mission work cannot but result in a similar concentra- 
tion of effort that will immensely increase the driving force of 
Christian missions. The great world forward movement for 
Christianity is now on. 


* * * 


Tbe Christian 
proacb to Cbina. 


THE Christian forces must learn how to 
effectively approach the Chinese. To begin 
‘with, the dogmatic aspects of Christianity 
must continue t6 slip into the background, and this in spite of 
the fact that the dogmatic attitude is not unknown to the 
Chinese. The life and not the thought forms of Christianity 
must be the driving force in China if real success is to be made. 
Then, too, the competitive in religion, as seen in the denomina- 
‘tional race for supremacy, will suffer from the same disfavor . 
under which political and industrial competition now labors. 
Let the first place in Christian success in China belong to 
whom it may; we cannot afford to be considered as com- 
petitors for such a place. The next step must be a positive 
recognition of the good embedded in the religious ideas and 
practices of the Chinese. Truth is just as true in China as 
elsewhere. It would be interesting, for example, for some 
Chinese scholar to put together what the Chinese have said 
about God—these ideas not being a matter of the classics or 
of terms alone. | 
Then, too, the social tendencies in the Chinese are strong, 
such must be utilized, though supplemented with a greater 


field for and understanding of individual choice. The social 


activities, furthermore, must become, not schemes -to obtain 
merit or protection, but an expression of the real life within. 
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There are not wanting those who say that the individualism of 
the West plus the social solidarity in China, when combined, 
will go far to make the ideal society. 

; Chinese ideas as to the importance of the nurture of the 
child furnish the opening for the pedagogic method. There are 
few places in China where students cannot be gathered for 
instruction, 

And last but not least, we must promote individual contact 
with the person of Christ. The idea of personal influence 
in the family, and in great men such as Confucius and 
Gautama, is familiar. The great movements in China as 
elsewhere have centered around great personalities. The 
Chinese must now feel and realize the Supremacy of the 
personality of Christ. 

The above points kept in mind will clear the way for 
others, and are at least a part of a fitting approach to the 
problem of Christianizing China. 


* 


4 - Tue Korea Mission Field for April (1919) has 
ce non a a number of live articles—a notable one being 

that on ‘‘ Are We Training too many Theological 
Students?’’ Much that is said there will fit conditions in 
China. There is a perennial crop of theological graduates 
accompanied by a perennial question of how to improve the 
product. The article recognizes that the men who are working 
are doing good work but they, like many Westerners, do not 
move as fast in intellectual development as the world does; 
consequently in some regards there is a break between their 
training and ideas and the changing demands of modern life 
upon them. The writer, Charles Allen Clark, asks two 
questions: ‘‘ Are we training too many ministers?’’ ‘‘ Should 
we have more?’’ In answer to the first he says, ‘‘ We cannot 
begin yet to fill the need of ordained ministers to take the 
places now ready ; hence we need more.’’ 

With regard to the question, ‘‘Should we have more ?”’ 
he says, ‘‘ Of course.’’ He points out, however, that the need 
for better trained men can only partly be met by men who are 
trained abroad. He makes a plea for the training of men at 
home who like others have really suffered for their faith. 
And he points out that with all the need for college men there 
are Moodys and Sundays in Korea who are not the product of 
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the college. His point, of course, is that no requirements should 
be so rigid as to keep back that peculiar type of man who can 
rise above any limitations and do a really great work. We 
must not, however, let our plans to help men be determined by 
the special abilities of the Moodys and Sundays. It would be 
true possibly to say of China that we need more of every kind 
of useful Christian worker, but we specially need to help those. 
we have develop their abilities to the highest point. The 
article in question will repay reading by those interested in the 


problem in China. 
* 
Review for April 19th, rg19, 
contains an interesting article on this 
subject, by Mr. Hu Suh, a professor in the 
Peking Government University. We recommend the reading 
of the article to all who can get hold of it. Emphasis is laid 


on the necessity of producing a literature in the spoken 
language, and the attempt of many newspapers and magazines 
in many centers to do this is pointed out. Attention is drawn 
also to the opposition to all attempts to win governmental 
backing for any religion or system of morals as the one and 
only standard of belief and conduct. It is furthermore pointed 
out that superstitions are being scientifically judged; a sad 
outlook for superstitions. Again, it is maintained that all 
creeds should be subjected to critical examination. This 
would, of course, include Christianity. The need of considering 
the obligations of parents to children as the converse of filial 
piety, is also brought out. The advocacy of a ‘‘single 
standard’’ of sexual morality is made clear. All these and 
other things are said to be part of the ‘‘ larger movement ”’ of 
an intellectual revolution now going on in China. The whole 
article is a plea for freedom of discussion and publication as 


essential to real democracy. 
* * 


‘ THE seventh and largest meeting of the 

Annual Meeting Of 1:54 Continuation Committee is in session 
the China Continus . 

ation Committee, 2° We close our forms for this issue. In- 

terest in its work continues to grow, It 

is learning how to work with least waste and when to 
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function without friction or failure. Slowly but surely 
the Christians in China are finding expression through its 
committees, which, with patience and care, are seeking to 
- collect data on their specific interests. The Continuation Com- 
mittee thus acts as a clearing-house in regard to what the 
Christians in China are thinking. Considerable help has been 
rendered during the year to the anti-opium and anti-liquor 
campaigns; much also has been done to push forward special 
work amongst the Moslems. The Committee is gathering up 
and disseminating information essential to an understanding 
of the present status and future nurture of the Christian 
movement in China. The work done by the Continuation 
Committee in promoting, in co-operation with the Chinese 
Government, the use of the National Phonetic system is 
of the type that only some such committee can do. The 
plan of its Special Phonetic Committee to put literature— 
especially the Bible—into the hands of China’s illiterate 
millions will mean untold blessing if carried out. 


The outstanding feature of the work of the Committee, . 


however, during the past year, is that of the still incomplete 
survey. Great enthusiasm was shown with regard to the charts 
so far prepared and information so far collected. The survey 
as outlined was referred to as the best of its kind yet attempted 
and one that will usher in.a period of real statesmanship in 
China. When the completed facts of this survey are published 
in book form, generally known and interpreted, the effect in 
the readjustment of mission work to meet the real conditions 
thus disclosed, will mean a ‘‘revolution’’ in the work in 
China. The survey as outlined will reveal actual as over 
against claimed occupation, unoccupied fields, and the dis- 
tribution of schools and hospitals (government and mission). 
Already the great disproportion between work in the country 


and the cities has been made known. It is significant that 


this sweeping survey is going on at a time when the most 
far-reaching plans for the support of mission work are 
taking shape at the home base, in an inter-church drive. 
Such a survey could not have been made, nor such plans 
as are taking shape prepared, without some such com- 
mittee as the China Continuation Committee. “The work 
entrusted to the missionaries by the Boards cannot be done 
as it should be done without the work of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee.’ 


‘ ” 
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The Promotion of Fntercession 


‘*l in them, AND THOU IN ME, THAT THEY MAY BE MADE PERFECTLY 
one; 80 THAT THE WORLD MAY RECOGNIZE THAT THOU HAST SENT ME AND | 
HAST LOVED fhe AS THOU HAST LOVED ME.’”’ John 17:23. 


CHINA PRACE CONFBRENCE. 


What will the outcome of the present Peace Conference in Shanghai be? 
No question is of greater significance to the immediate future of China. Let 
us pray therefore that the problems with which this Peace Conference deals 
may be amicably solved ; that order everywhere may be restored ; that peace 
and prosperity WITH RIGHTEOUSNESS may be vouchsafed once more to a 
re-united nation. 


CATECHUMENS AND ENQUIRERS. 


| ] 


Great is the need of intercession on behalf of the large numbers of persons 
throughout this country who have been impressed by divine truth and are 
receiving instruction with a view to baptism. These people are nearly always 
opposed by powerful evil influences, sometimes taking the form of enmity 
and persecution from their relatives and neighbors, sometimes by entangle- 
ments connected with their business and other relationships which are 
exceedingly difficult to get clear of. There must be hundreds of thousands of 
such persons ‘‘ not far from the Kingdom of God,’’ and they call for the 
deep sympathy and earnest prayers of the whole Christian community in 


China. 


STUDENTS IN PROTESTANT MISSION SCHOOLS. 


191,033 


Equally great is the need of intercession during May and June on behalf 
of 191,000 students in Protestant mission schools and 4,000,000 students in 
government schools. There must be thousands in the ‘‘ Valley of Indecision.”’ 
Pray that before this school year ends many of these future leaders in China 
may step ont courageously for Christ. Pray most earnestly for those you 
know, in your Church, in your school, in your classes. 


THE CHURCH IN CHINA FOR WHICH WK PRAY AND WORK. 


TO-DAY. 
Com municants— 312,970 
To-MORROW. 


- Communicants—312,970 + Catechumens, enquirers, and students (?) 


| 
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‘Contributed Articles 


Some Impressions of Missions in China | 
EDMUND DAVISON SOPER 
[BI =: a member of a deputation spending between two 


and three months in China a series of quick, vivid 
impressions is about all that has been possible. Even 
in this short time, however, China has been seen ina 
variety of garbs. From Mukden and Peking in the north to 
Yenping and Hingwha in the south; the itinerary also 
included a trip up the Yangtse Valley as far as Kiukiang and 
Nanchang. Closing the visit with several weeks in and 
around Shanghai where it was possible to look back over 
‘the busy weeks of rapid travelling, a fitting ending was made 
in an attempt to gather together some of the impressions 
gained into more tangible form. Some of these I have been 
asked by the Editor of the RECORDER to put down in writing. 
I was a member, as has been said, of a deputation. 
Deputations are becoming very common these days. We have 
run across their trail in various places. Ours had for its 
objective the securing of a certain vividness of missionary 
convictions by direct contact with the field that we might be 
more useful in arousing the Church at home to its missionary 
opportunity and obligation. This experience on a deputation 
has led me to think about deputations in general and some of 
the problems involved in their visits to mission lands. 

I find that missionaries in China welcome these visitors 
nhl home but at the same time are becoming a bit wary as to 
what they should tell them. Some, of course, are secretaries 
of mission boards and as the responsible heads of the work on 
the field are freely told all there is to be known. But for the 
most part the men and women who come.out are sent not 
so much for the sake of the work and workers on the field as 
for the sake of their influence on the constituency at home. 
But even so, one of the inevitable things is that they find out 
many things about ‘‘problems’’ of all kinds, personal and 
otherwise, which beset the missionary. It is just at this point 


Nors.—Readers the RECORDER are prewed b that the 
assumes no responsibility views expressed by the writers of artic 
published in these pages. 
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that the missionary is becoming cautious. He does not know 
what use will be made of the information given. He does not 
know whether the visitor has the background to understand 
and appreciate the real bearings of the points at issue. The 
result is that in many cases there is, at least unconsciously, a 
certain reserve on the part of the missionary which is quite 
justifiable. 

Now the end of the matter, so far as I am able to say 
a word here, is that great care should be exercised by the 
authorities at home in the selection of deputations. So many 
instances have come to light of misconceptions and misunder- 
standings, of snap judgments and hasty conclusions, that the 
need of very careful selection is most urgent. When one tries 
to go a step farther and become more definite he is plunged into 
a brown study to know exactly what to say. Yet when one has 
seen positive harm done by hasty judgment there is no other 
conclusion than that there are men and women much interested 
in missions at home who should never be sent to China on a 
tour of investigation. 

In the meantime the course the missionary should follow 
is inevitable. He will try to ‘‘size’? up a man and will 
give him this bit of information or withhold it according 
to the conclusion he has reached. It is dangerous for a 
member of a deputation to earn the reputation of trying to 
‘*nose’’ into every problem of which he gets wind. He will 
learn all he should without making too strenuous an attempt. 
to do so, provided he does not appear as a detective or a merely 
curious wanderer. It would be well, then, for deputations 
not to travel too rapidly. A little more leisurely visitation, 
sometimes swinging back over the track to look at the work a 
second time, will do much to place what is seen and heard in 
the right perspective. This will also make it possible to 
establish a relationship of confidence between visitor and mis- 
Sionary, out of which may come the most valuable results of 
the whole visit to the field. | 

I came to China as a member of a deputation to secure 
a general view of the field. I allowed myself to see things 
in general and did not separate myself for any appreciable time 
from the party to follow special lines of investigation. But 
since my own work is so largely that of preparing missionaries 
for the field I could not but be looking out for light on that 
difficult and much discussed problem. Especially during the 
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last few weeks of my stay in China was I able to confer with 
a number of groups.and individuals and come to several con- 
clusions, which I am glad to share with others. 

The principle which I believe applies here most significantly 
is that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. This, applied 
to the matter in hand, means that the experience and con- 
clusions of the missionaries in China is the determining 
factor in settling the various problems concerning the pre- 
paration of missionaries. Not theory but actual results must 
determine the policies to be adopted. We at home must swing 
into line with the best thought of the missionaries on the field 
and not be led into the mistake of trying to — these problems 
from the home base. 

I think it is possible to be a little more specific, without 
entering into the details of a program of missionary preparation. 
There is a real distinction to be made between the general 
preparation of a missionary for his task and the specific training 
he needs for work as a missionary in China. And it may be 
said with a good deal of confidence that the general preparation 
should be given at home in college, theological seminary, and 
other training school, while the specific training should be left 
to be secured in China. One of the chief difficulties at the 
present moment is that the language schools find it difficult 
with their present staff, equipment, and time at their disposal 
to do thorough work in such necessary subjects as the religions, 
the history, and the civilization of the Chinese. When pro- 
vision shall have been made for an adequate presentation of 
these subjects the basis for a far more complete understanding 
with the agencies for the training of missions at home will 
be laid: 

As I write these paragraphs I find my mind teeming with 
the impressions which come back to me now in a swarm. The 
space at my disposal permits, however, the mention of but one 
more. I have wondered in years past at the enthusiasm of 


missionaries to China over their work. I think I know a 
little better now how to explain it. It seems to me to lie 


in the challenge of a well nigh impossible task. The difficulty 
of making Chinese into Christians and of making China Chris- 
tian has swept over me, time and again as I have gone here 
and there. The peculiar cast of Chinese mind ; the grasping 
after gain; the inbred compulsion of custom ; the solidarity of 
the family ; the corruption of official life from top to bottom ; 
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the degradation of puerile superstition ; the lack of uplift in 
the religious life ; the filth and nastiness crying to be cleaned | 
up on every side,—these and other features of life to be seen 
on every side, all would seem to militate against the Christian 
program. But here they are, the missionaries, ably seconded by 
a magnificent group of Chinese leaders, all with their faces to 
the light and all optimistic. The contrast is most striking. 

I suppose this thought is scarcely to be understood by the 
older missionaries. They can compare the China of to-day 
with that. of a generation or more ago and by doing so can see 
the changes that have taken place and the improvement that | 
has been made. But to a newcomer just out from the home 
land, it all looks very different. How can these conditions be 
changed? is the question constantly coming to mind. One 
learns what true optimism and faith mean when with all 
the disconcerting and discouraging facts staring him in the 
face he sees the missionary body confident and resolute. Only 
an unconquerable faith in God can give such an assurance, and 
the lasting impression which is made is that the whole mission- 
ary enterprise is of God and is dependent on the power that 
comes from Him. | | 


The Confucian God-Idea 
% 


PEXIHE researches of Legge, De Groot, Ross, and others have 
‘1 made clear to us the main features of the ancient faith 

of China, as reflected in the old classical literature, 

especially in the Books of History and Poetry, the 
Shu-king and the Shth-king. De Groot’s theory is that the 
core of Chinese religion, past as well as present, is animism. 
But other scholars, like Legge and Ross, do not share his view. 
It is true, they say, that spirits of the hills, rivers, and valleys 
and their worship are recorded in the Classics, but the first 
place in thought and in worship in ancient times was always 
given to Zien or Shangti (Heaven or “‘Lord on High’’) 
Tien or Shangti was the supreme power or being in the 
universe, and all others, man or spirit, were subordinate to 
‘Him. And so they conclude that the ancient -religion of 


China was monotheism. In the words of Legge, ‘‘ five thou- 
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sand years ago the Chinese were monotheists,—not henotheists, 
but monotheists ; and this monotheism was in danger of being 
corrupted, we have seen, by a nature worship on the one hand, 
and by a system of superstitious divination on the other.’’* 
Whether the ancient religion was pure monotheism or 
not, some kind of unity of religious thought had already been 
achieved, the existence of a supreme being or power ruling 
over kingdoms and men was acknowledged. But what was 
the supreme being or power whose existence men acknowl- 
edged ? Was it impersonal or personal, a moral principle or 
a righteous God? Legge thinks that 7Z‘zen or Shangii is 
equivalent to the Christian term, God, or at least, the Jewish 
term, Jahve. He says, ‘‘ 7‘zen has had much of the force of 
the name Jahve, as explained by God Himself to Moses; 77 
( Shangitz) has presented that absolute deity in the relation to 
men of their lord and governor. 7% was to the Chinese fathers, 
I believe, exactly what God was to our fathers, whenever they 
took the great name on their lips.’? ? If the interpretation is 
correct, then we may rejoice with Soothill ‘‘ that great prepara- 
tion has been made in China for Christian enlightenment in 
the recognition of a Power above, great, beneficent, and just, 
who rewards virtue and punishes vice, and who can be ap- 


proached in prayer.” ° 


A somewhat different attitude is taken by Suzuki in his 
History of Chinese Philosophy. He says, ‘‘It may not be 
altogether proper to consider Shang Ti asa being residing in 
heaven (t‘ien). Though it is certain that he was not merely a 
moral power nor the personification of Heaven as some Chris- 
tian missionary scholars of Chinese religion are inclined to 
believe, he was not a person in the fullest sense of the word. 
But he had something of personality in him and could properly 
be called ‘‘ he’’ instead of ‘‘it.’”’ There is no doubt, however, 
that the early Chinese did not conceive their Shang Ti as did 
the Jews their Yahveh. When the Chinese spoke of Shang 
Ti, they had in their minds something of an august supreme 
being in Heaven above, who was the arbiter of human destiny, 
though not their creator. He did not, exactly speaking, reside 
in Heaven, but Heaven was his material or objective expres- 
sion, Figuratively speaking, Heaven was Shang Ti, and 
Shang Ti was Heaven.’ 

In other words, we have certain terms and expressions, 
which have been handed down from the remote past, and 
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which are current more or less at the present time, but their 
exact meaning, as far as the ancients were concerned, is a 
matter of uncertainty, depending upon our ways of interpreta- 
tion. In trying to interpret passages in the ancient Classics, 
we have to bear in mind the following points. First, our 
personal beliefs are apt to color our interpretation. There is 
always a great temptation for us to read into the passages the 
meaning that is most congenial to us. In religious matters, be- 
cause of our great interest, this temptation is especially strong. 
We are inclined to idealize the ancient religion of China, in 
our effort to discover the so-called ‘* ppagaration ” in China for 
the Christian religion. 

Secondly, in dealing with the religious ideas of the ancient 
Classics, we must remember that we are dealing with a state 
religion, the religion of the imperial court, and not the religion 
of the common people. The Court, for reasons of its own, might 
uphold an exalted monotheism, while the people might all the 
time, as De Groot contends, be sunk in the grossest animism. 

Thirdly, literary expressions should not be received with- 
out critical estimation of their real value as distinguished from 
their face value. The ideals we proclaim in public are as a 
rule higher than those we live by in private. We are used to 
certain high-sounding ethical statements in governmental 
proclamations and professions in this country, and we know 
they are merely formal and conventional expressions, with 
little reality behind them. Similarly we should accept the 
lofty religious expressions in the Classics with reserve. They 
might be merely a part of the impressive paraphernalia of 
State Rule, based upon the Divine Right Theory. In this 
connection we recall Legge’s attempt to prove the exalted 
faith of the nation by the language of the hymns and Reayes 
used by the Ming emperors at the Worship of Heaven °. 
Those hymns and prayers were wonderful, breathing of the 
spirituality of the psalms of David and Solomon, but could we 
be sure that they were more than beautiful poetic forms 
composed for specific occasions and read, perhaps, by the 
emperors, with no more comprehension than a child does when 
reciting the ‘*Great Learning ’’ or the Analects of Confucius? 

Finally, the best interpretation is that afforded by histori- 
cal development. By the fruits we shall know of the nature 
of the tree. To appreciate the quality of the ancient religion, 
we should not only study the literary remains of the past, but 
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also examine the religious conceptions of the living who trace 
their spiritual ancestry to the ancient source. We should 
therefore find out the religious conceptions of the Confucianist 
scholar of to-day. He may have been influenced in his think- 
ing by Buddhist and Taoist doctrines, and in recent years by 
western sciences and philosophies, but in the main he is the 
faithful product of that culture, recorded in the Classics, 
standardized by Confucius and his followers, and broadly 
known as Confucianism. 

Let us proceed in our discussion in the following order : I. 

The ancient faith. 2. The religious ideasof Confucius. 3. 
The religious ideas of Chutze, the foremost fexpositor of 
Confucianism, A.D. 1130-1201. 4. The religious ideas of the 
present-day scholars. 
1. Zhe ancient faith. The ideas about God, that is, 

about Shangti or 7*ien, in the Books of History and Poetry, 
are summarized by Soothill as follows: ‘‘ He hears and sees ; 
He enjoys offerings ; He has a heart, or mind; He is aided by 
men, and deputes His -work, especially to kings and their 
_ ministers; He can be honoured and served; He is awe-inspiring, 
of dread majesty, and to be feared; He confers on men their 
moral sense, and makes retention of his favour dependent on 
moral character ; His will is glorious, may be known, and must 
be complied with ; a virtuous king is after His own heart, but 
He will have no regard to the ill-doer; with such a one He is 
angry ; the virtuous king He will reward with ease and dignity; 
the appointment to kingly office is in His hands, such appoint- 
ment is contingent, and favor may be lost; He protects, but 
may withdraw His protection; He warns, corsectas and pun- 
ishes the evil kiug,.even afflicts, ruins, and destroys=him, and 
of this instances are clearly given.” 

“Ten gives birth to the people; It gives valour and 
wisdom to princes ; It gives blessings to the good‘and woes to 
the evil; It ordains the social order, the religious fand social 
ceremonies, and human virtues; It sends down rain; It is 
gracious to men and helps them; Its will is unerring; It does 
not shorten men’s lives, they do that themselves; It is not 
bound to individuals by ties of biased human affections ; It 
commands men to rectify their character; It gives man his 
nature, compassionates him, and grants his desires ; It is only 
moved by virtue, but man may cry and weep and pray to It, 
for It will hear.”’ * 
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In discussing the Chinese ideas about God, Suzuki points — 
out the interesting fact that He was never conceived of as 
having close personal relationship with human beings, or 
as having manifested Himself to them in any direct way 
through the senses. ‘‘He was a quiet, deliberate, ethical 
power that discharged or exercised his function rather im- 
passively. He never showed himself in the midst of fires, 
thunders, or lightnings to vent his personal ire upon the 
creatures below. The Chinese never caught a glimpse of | 
their God. He was hidden far up in the azure skies, he 
could not be brought into immediate personal touch with 
mortals,’ God was conceived of pre-eminently as the 
moral authority of the universe, and in this aspect He was 
supreme and His will absolute. His dealings with men had to 
do primarily with moral conduct. A morally good life was the 
only way to get His favor. In other words, the strongly 
practical Chinese mind did not waste itself in vain imagination, 
but made full use of its religion in promoting the welfare of 
commoti-day life. And so, while weak in spiritual fervor, the 
ancient faith was strong in ethical application. This charac- 
teristic, rather than decreasing as time went on, increased to 
such proportions that finally ethics overshadowed religion, and 
spiritual interests were lost sight of through concentration of 
attention to mundane affairs. 

2. The religious ideas of Confucius. Confucius was 
pre-eminently a moralist. His interests were this-worldly. 
He had no taste for metaphysical speculation or religious 
contemplation. Excepting the one reference to his desire for 
the study of the mysteries in the Book of Changes, he con- 
sistently devoted himself to the study and solution of the 
practical problems of human relationships, and the teaching 
of right conduct. He showed no curiosity for the mysterious 
and unknown, and discouraged his disciples in their efforts to 
understand those things. His own words are well-known.® 

‘*Not knowing how to serve men, how could we serve 

spirits ?’’ 

‘* Honour the gods, but leave them alone.’’ 

‘* How could we know about death, when we have not under- 

stood life ?’’ 

“* Sacrifice to the spirits, as if they were here.”’ 


** Having offended Heaven, it is vain to pray for forgiveness. ¥ 


‘‘If I say the dead have consciousness, I am afraid the filial 
sons _ neglect the living and serve the dead ; but if I 
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say the dead have no consciousness I am afraid the 
unfilial sons will give up burying their dead and sacrificing 
to them. Whether the dead have consciousness or not, 
we shall know it when we ourselves die.—It is not too 
late.’ 


These utterances, given in reply to the questions of the 
disciples concerning the occult and mysterious, death, 
ghosts, and the spiritual world, reveal to us the attitude 
of the Sage, in the publi¢ role of the Teacher. In his private 
life, he showed strong faith in the Providence of Heaven, 
giving him his allotted life and work on earth, and protecting 
him against the evil designs of his enemies. On two occasions, 
he used the. highly religious words, ‘‘ Heaven has entrusted 
me with a mission, what can my enemies do to my life?’’ 8 
Furthermore, sometimes in his quiet hours, he did allow 
questionings about the ‘‘other world’’ to trouble his mind. 
“ How surpassing great are the powers of the spirits. Looking, 
‘we cannot see them ; listening, we cannot hear them ; embody- 
ing themselves in things, they cannot be neglected. They 
make all men bathe, fast, put on sacrificial apparel and worship 
them. Vague and yet pervading, they seem to be above and 
around us.’’® But whatever his private religious views, Con- 
fucius in his public life as Teacher was an agnostic and positivist. 

In those days there were other schools of thought than 
that represented by Confucius. For example, Laotze and his 
followers were building up a philosophy, mystical, spiritual, 
and idealistic, defiantly antagonistic to the utilitarian and 
materialistic system of Confucius. Then there was Muh-tze 
whose essays ou Universal Love, and the Existence of God and 
His attributes, contain many conceptions which are strikingly 
similar to Christian teaching.® But through his strong 
personality, his conservation, and his assumption of the role 
of the champion of ancient culture, Confucius was able to 
win Chinese thought to his standard and to make his school 
the orthodox and the rival schools heretical. Henceforth Con- 
fucianism reigned supreme. As far as the religious develop- 
ment of the nation was concerned, this victory of Confucianism 
was a decided set-back, for the spirit of Confucianism, after its 
Founder, was skeptical and unfavorable to religious growth. 
Although it professed to preserve the ancient culture, and 
inherited the Classics as sacred literature, Confucianism con- 
tributed nothing to the enrichment of religious thought, the 
germs of which were embedded in that literature. The God- 
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idea of the Classics, instead of being clarified, grew dim and 
vague in the atmosphere of Confucianism, and finally, in the 
ambiguous term, 7‘zex, it became no more than an impessourl 
moral principle or law of the universe. 

3. The religious ideas of Chutze. Chutze was the greatest 
expositor of Confucianism and Commentator of the Classics. 
He lived iu the Sung Dynasty, known as the Period of Con- 
fucian Renaissance, and was the chief exponent of the so-called 
**modern Confucianism’? which has come down to our day. 
The illustrious Emperor K‘ang-hsi, admiring Chutze as the 
true teacher of Confucian orthodoxy, appointed a commission 
of fifteen learned scholars to collect and publish all his known 
works. The result was the ‘‘Complete Works of Chutze,’’ in 
sixty-six volumes. It is unnecessary to reproduce all that 
Chutze said on religious matters. They are found especially in 
Volumes XLIX and LI. 

In his cosmogony, there was no place for a Creator. Li 
(8) and Chi ($%) or Law and Air, or, in the language of 
Physics, Matter and Force, were the eternal dualism sufficient 
to explain the universe and all things therein, including life 
and mind.’° The universe was, to borrow Spencer’s phrase, . 
a moving equilibrium, and subject to successive evolution and 
dissolution. This theory of evolution and dissolution is almost 
Spencerian, but Chutze gave as reason for the universe return- 
ing to chaos or dissolution the climax of human wickedness, 
He did not commit himself to any position affirmative or 
negative in regard to the existence of God. But once when 
asked point-blank whether the Classics meant an actual 
Supreme Being in Heaven, in such sentences as ‘‘ Shangtt 
sends down the virtuous nature upon the people,’’ ‘‘ Heaven 
protects the people and appoints princes,’’ ‘* Heaven 
generates things, and increases their powers according to their 
capacity ; upon the good it sends down innumerable felicities, 
and on the evil innumerable calamities,’’ etc., or merely 
employed the expressions as figures of speech to mean that 
owing to Law things were so, Chutze had to answer one way 
or the other, and his answer was, ‘‘ Such statements have but 
one interpretation ; it is merely that Law isso. The revolving 
Air, from the beginning, has experienced fulness after decline 
and decline after fulness ever thus revolving in a circle.” 
Chutze’s theory of the creation and fate of the universe is the 
typical Confucian theory of to-day. In its idea of successive — 
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.worlds, of repeated creation and chaos it reflects Buddhist 
influence, but the theory of dual forces, the positive and 
negative, was derived from the Book of Changes. 

In regard to the existence of spirits, Chutze took the 
thoroughly orthodox attitude. ‘*‘ Those that have neither form 
nor shade are difficult to apprehend. Do not bother about 
them. Devote yourself to the work of daily existence which 
calls for continual exertion. ‘The Master has said, ‘ Not know- 

how to serve men, how could we serve spirits?’ ‘ How 
could we know about death, when we have not understood 
life?’ He has said all there is to say about the matter.’’ 
‘Whether there are spiritual beings or not, it is not easy 
to tell in an off-hand way. Even if I told you, would you 
understand and believe? You should try to understand first 
the natural law ; then this question will be cleared by itself. 
Someone asked the Master about them. He replied, ‘ Honour 
the spirits, but leave them alone.’ ‘This is wisdom. Let us 
try to understand what ought to be understood, but leave what 
we Cannot understand aside for the present. When you have 
understood perfectly the principles of daily life, you will 
naturally perceive the law about spiritual beings.’’ ™ 

But Chutze did try to explain in a materialistic way the 
existence of spirits, especially ancestral spirits, as the Worship 
of Ancestors called for.’2 At death, the breath leaves the body 
and is scattered and mingled with the universal air. But it is 
capable of coming together again at the time of ancestral 
worship, on the law. that the like responds to the like. That 
is, the descendants who conduct the worship have the same 
_ breath in them that once animated their ancestors. When the 
descendants jn sincerity and concentration of spirit beckon the 
ancestral spitit to return to the house, on such occasions the 
scattered spirit was capable of assembling again and returning. 
However, this ‘‘re-formation’’ of the scattered spirit into a 
unity is only temporary, being held together only by the 
intense concentration of the worshipper’s mind, during the 
worship. And so it is impossible for the ancestral spirit to 
unite and reincarnate itself in a body and thus have a second 
life, such as the Buddhists teach. Thus, Chutze tried to 
explain ancestor worship. His explanation, undoubtedly, is 
the one accepted and current to-day. 

4. The religtous ideas of the present-day Confucianists. 
In order to ascertain the religious ideas of the present-day 
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Confucianists, we recently put the question ‘* What does 7‘ten 
or Shangti mean, according tothe Confucian standard ?’’ to a 
number of Chinese scholars. The following replies are given 
_ because we believe they are typical of the present attitude of 
the educated people of the country outside of the Christian 
Church. 

One scholar, a man of both Chinese and western learning, 
and editor of an important educational magazine, says: 
‘‘7“ien or Shangii in Chinese means exactly the same as God 
in English. But the God-idea is now. discredited by the 
educated people. We do not believe in a personal God any 
more.’’ 

This man has spoken for a very large number of people. 
In matters of religion they have done no independent and deep 
thinking for themselves. Their Confucian education has pre- 
disposed them to agnosticism and unbelief. They accept 
certain views of well-known men, like Huxley and Spencer, 
as their own and consider the questions therein involved thus 
closed and settled. They have thrown overboard the idea of 
a personal God, as being incompatible with the teachings of | 
modern science. These people consider all religions as super- 
stition, and so cannot see any good in the Christian religion. 
We are inclined to entertain the hope that Christianity by its 
higher conception of God would resuscitate and purify the 
Chinese idea of God and so lead men back to Him. But very 
often the effect of the contact of Christianity with the native 
religion is to produce conflict, and in their defiance of Chris- 
tianity the native scholars would even throw away their old 
faith in God. 7 

Another scholar, an widely known among 
Chinese and missionary educational circles, made this reply: 
‘‘Let us exclude for the present the beliefs of the ignorant 
classes and consider the religious attitude of the educated 
classes only. To us, the Z‘zen or Shangiti is a collective one 
and stands for all that is mysterious and unexplained. The 
ancients were surrounded by mysteries and they had no means — 
of understanding them and so invented the belief in the exist- 
ence of a mysterious being which they called 7‘zen or Shangit. 
The idea has persisted to this day because it has been found a 
useful means of social control. The ignorant classes have no 
self-control. The ‘personal God’ idea excites fear and so acts 
as restraint upon their conduct. As to the references in the 
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Classics about the justice of Heaven, of rewards and punish- 
ments, that is only a way of writing or speaking. There is in 
Nature the law of cause and effect, which works positively, 
and so there is no necessity for postulating a Personal Being 
in the universe dispensing rewards and punishments.”’ 

That religion is useful as a police force in dealing with 
the ignorant classes that are weak in self-control is an idea that 
one meets with allthe time. The idea is generally entertained 
by the educated classes with a good deal of self-complacency, 
for the other side of the statement is that the educated person 
who knows his duties and rights has no need for religion. To 
them religion is something that will be outlived. When 
science gets at the mysteries that still remain and throws on 
them the light of knowledge, then religion will disappear. 

A third scholar, who is a professor of Chinese History and 
Philosophy in a university in the country, made this reply: 
‘‘T have thought a great deal on the subject. It seems to me, | 
Christians and Confucianists do not differ very much on the 
belief in the existence of Shen Ling (spiritual and divine 
beings), but in one thing we differ fundamentally.. Christians 
say: ‘*‘We know that God is personal’’ ; whereas we Con- 
fucianists say: ‘‘We do not know, for we have no way of 
finding out what God is like.” 

This agnosticism is characteristic. God exists, but He 
remains the Unknowable. This is the Creed of Confucianism. 
The first part makes you glow with pleasant anticipation of 
the wonderful vistas of spiritual insight that may be opened to 
you, but the second part slams the door right to and you are 
face to face with a solid stone wall. This stone wall of agnos- 
ticism is more difficult to surmount than open hostility, because 
the agnostic is always self-satisfied. Doubt is the prerequisite 
of inquiry and knowledge, but the agnostic excludes doubt, for 
he is positive of his own ignorance, He says, human intellect 
is finite ; it is vain for it to strive to know the Unknowable. 
‘* Honour the gods, but let them alone.’’ 

As another example of the religious attitude of the modern 
Confucianist,—this time, a written testimony—we quote from 
the New Citizen Magazine, edited by Liang Chi-chao, the 
foremost living scholar of China, and published about ten years 
ago. ‘‘The religions of the world may not be identical in 
their aims, but they are alike in urging respect of Heaven and 
love of man. But while Jesus said, ‘Iam the Son of God,’ 
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Mahomet, ‘I am God’s Prophet,’ Buddha, ‘In heaven above 
and on earth below, I am alone Great,’ Confucius said only this, 
‘I am only trying to follow and support the development of 
Heaven and Earth.’ But really Confucius’ aim is the soundest 
of all for the edification of mankind, and cannot be likened to the 
empty claims of the other religious leaders. ... All religions 
talk about heaven and hell, but Confucius silenced all curiosity 
about spirits and the spiritual world by saying, ‘ Not m=. 
how to serve men, how could we serve spirits?’.... The 
ancients were stupid ; without a heaven it was fapdesible to 
encourage them in good work, and without a hell it was impos- 
sible to restrain them in evil doing. Later knowledge became 
fuller and civilization more advanced. Everyone knew that 
he must do his duty while he had a breath in him, and he. 
dared not and cared not to stop one moment and waste his time 
in inquiring about heaven above or in contemplating with fear 
the hell underneath. He knew that if everyone did his best 
to fulfil the law of human life, it was the true way of what 
Confucius called ‘following Heaven and Earth.’ When the 
world reaches this stage, the religion of humanity will prevail. | 
In short, do not indulge in empty talk about the mysterious 
and hidden, but converse about the common-day food and 
drink facts of existence, om the teachings of Confucius will 
have become triumphant.”’ 

In conclusion, we may say that Confucianism has very 
little to tell us about God. The most generally used word for 
the God-idea is Z‘zen. It is ambiguous and stands for a Per- 
sonal Being at one time and an impersonal object at another, 
and no attempt has been made to define its nature. ‘‘ Heaven 
has five titles: In our great respect for it, it is called, Heaven- 
ly Emperor; to show its extent, it is called, Great Heaven; on 
account of its benevolence, it is called, Merciful Heaven ; as it 
is above us and looks down at us, it is called, High Heaven; | 
it is azure, as we look at it from afar, and so it is called, Azure 
Heaven.’’ * Since Chutze and the Sung Dynasty, 7‘zex has 
lost its personal quality, and is identified with Natural Law, 
or just Nature. ‘‘There is only one nature and no other. 
Referring to its substance, it is called heaven; considered as 
ruler or lord, it is called Shangtz (God); viewed as functioning, 
it is called fate; as given to men, it is called disposition ; as 
controlling the body, it is called mind.” (Wang Yang Ming, 
45.) Such expressions as the ‘ Virtue of Heaven’ (7%en Tush), — 
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the ‘Reason of Heaven’ (7‘zen Zz) and the ‘Word of Heaven’ 
(7*ten Tao) are commonly used in literature of the present-day, 
but they are only figurative and poetic names for Nature and 
Natural Law. In short, to the Confucianists, the question of 
God and man’s personal relationship to Him is a dead issue, 
for they are not interested in religion. 
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Practical Plans for the Introduction of Agriculture 
into our Middle and Primary Schools * 


T. L.. BUCK 


‘ACCEPTED your invitation to present this subject 
TI] not because of any qualifications ou my part, but be- 
cause of my interest and my conviction that agriculture 
has an important place to fill in the educational and 
evangelistic work of the missionary enterprise in China. My 
knowledge of mission work is confined to a brief experience of 
three years in this country, and hence I ask my audience to 
allow for any limitations I may show, especially in view of 
the fact that there are so many before me who are engaged in 
a long established work. Any ideas given in this paper there- 
fore, must necessarily be largely suggestive. Most of them, 
however, are based on actual agricultural educational methods 
that have been used in other countries and found workable ; 
such a country, for instance, as Denmark, where sixty years 
ago the agriculture had made no advance, but now, due to the 
successful working out of methods of agricultural teaching, 
Denmark is one of the foremost agricultural countries in the 
world for its size. 

The fact that you have placed the subject of agriculture 
on your program shows that you have a conviction that it can 
fill a need in the mission educational work. Such a conviction 
has been expressed elsewhere as well. The East China Edu- 
cation Association had this very same topic up for discussion 
only a few days ago. Already there are not less than six 
agricultural missionaries in China, in addition to those mission- - 
aries without special training who are trying to start agricul- 
tural work. Mission school principals in various parts of China 
are asking, ‘‘ Where can I secure a textbook on general agricul- 
ture, or a teacher of general agriculture?’’ And education- 
alists are not the only ones, for evangelistic missionaries have 
said, **I should like to get a man to do farm demonstration 
work.” Others say,—and they are men of experience in China, 
too,—‘* We need two things at present in our work ; one is, a 
good point of contact with the people with whom we are work- 
ing ; the other is, we, as exponents of Christianity, need a 
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means whereby we can help the people in a practical way, 
Agriculture would seem to fill both these needs.’’ | 

Agriculture is pre-eminently fitted to become a vital part 
of the missionary enterprise, for it is not only valuable in the 
way of a technical education, but it aims to make of the farmer 
a more intelligent, upright, and useful man. In this connec- 
tion it may be well to quote Dr. L. H. Bailey, former Dean 
of the College of Agriculture at Cornel] University : : 

‘‘The first duty of agriculture is to produce supplies, and 
to maintain the fertility of the earth while supplying them; 
and yet, the measure of agriculture is not the yield, nor is it 
the maintenance of the greatest number of people on a given 
area of the earth’s surface. Nevertheless, it is just this as-. 
sumption on the part of both agricultural publicists and econ- 
omists—that the test of agricultural excellence is that it sustains 
the greatest number of people—which is the underlying fallacy 
in present discussions. The greatest yield of agriculture is the 
human result, not the maintenance of given numbers.’’ 

With this dual purpose in mind then, we may state the 
two main phases of missionary agricultural work. Of these 
two phases, the first is the introduction of agriculture into our 
schools in order to strengthen our educational program, and 
the other is the introduction of agriculture into evangelistic 
missions in the form of extension work. Extension work, 
even in the United States, is ‘‘ missionary ’’ in character, and 
has as its aims the uplift of the farmer and the bettering 
of his economic condition. It may consist of one or all of 
some fifty or more different activities. Some of the more im- 
portant of these are: short courses in agriculture, varying in 
duration from one week to one year; farmers’ agricultural 
classes, which are usually of a week’s to two weeks’ duration 
and are held in different sections of a country district ; farm 
demonstration work; visits by an agricultural expert to the 
farmer’s land and interviews with farmers; exhibits of agricul- 
tural products for the purpose of creating a désire among the 
farmers to grow better crops; dissemination of agricultural 
knowledge, either written or spoken to the farmer; and the 
fostering of agricultural organizations. In this extension work 
new points of contact and new friends will be made, and hence 
there should be close co-operation between the extension and . 
evangelistic worker, so that every opportunity made for the 
advancement of Christianity may be seized to advantage. 
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These two phases of agricultural work) the educational 
and evangelistic, are necessarily inter-related, because the mere 
introduction of agriculture into our schools as a good edu- 
cational policy and without thought as to how the graduates 
of such schools are to be of use, would be of little value to 
mission work as a whole; on the other hand, if the subject is 
not introduced into the schools, evangelists will have no source 
from which to draw men for their agricultural work. 

Before going on to the main subject in hand, which is the 
practical introduction of agriculture into our primary and 
middle schools, it may be well to mention briefly the purposes 
which agriculture will serve in both educational and evangel- 
istic work. 

A. In educational work it will have the following results: 

1. It offers a field of endeavor for those students who are 
not fitted and do not care to become doctors, preachets, or 
teachers of academic subjects. 

2. It extends the period of education fos students who, 
without opportunity for so practical a study, would otherwise 
drop from school. = 

3. It will do away, at least in part, with the criticism that 
our mission schools are not training their students for the life 
that is before them. | 

4. It will send forth more independent students who can 
be self-supporting, and who are better able to support the 
church, 

5. It will develop character and a sense of responsibility ; 
there is no better way of doing this than’ by placing in sole 
charge of a student animals or plants for which he must care. 
One of the first things a boy with a garden has to learn is not to 
steal his schoolmate’s produce. He must learn to respect the 
rights and property of others. Another thing he has to learn 
is the taking care of his tools. The cleaning of his tools and 
the returning of them to their proper place after he has finished 
using them, furnishes considerable opportunity for developing a 
sense of responsibility in the boy. 

6. It teaches the dignity of labor, a comprehension of 
which the Chinese lack perhaps more than any other one, 
thing. 

7. It develops an enthusiasm for nature. Few people 
after a proper introduction to plant and animal life, fail to 


- have a desire for closer association with growing things, and 
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this desire is itself ennobling. Those who have worked with 
their hands in the earth, who have planted in seedtime and | 
reaped in harvest, know something of that nearness to God, 
which comes from a realization of the wonders of His creation. 

B. In evangelistic work agriculture will have the follow- 
ing results : 

1. It will help in the work of making the Chinese Church 
self-supporting by bettering the economic condition of some of 
its members. 

2. It will show forth a practical side of Christianity, and 
incidentally increase the respect of many for the church, who — 
now criticise our work as being, perhaps, too much mere 
preaching.” 

3. It will give a point of contact with the people by open- 
ing new avenues of approach. It is estimated that eighty-five 
per cent of the population in China are farmers ; that is, to | 
eighty-five per cent of these people, exclusive of landowners and 
others indirectly dependent on the soil, agriculture is the most 
interesting topic in the world. Yet how few mission workers 
are fitted to use this most valuable point of contact ! 

So much for the purposes of agriculture in mission work. 
Now what concerns us in particular is the actual place of 
agriculture in the primary and middle school. It should 
be stated here, that no agricultural subject should be taught 
in the classroom alone because mere textbook agriculture is 
worthless. To achieve the best results and fulfill the real 
purpose, students of agriculture must do practice work in the 
school garden or on the farm. The place of agriculture, then, 


may be stated as follows : 
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LOWER PRIMARY. 


In these grades agriculture may be called school-gardening 
and nature study. In school gardening the student is allotted 
a small piece of land, which he may consider his own as long 
as he remains in the course. He is given seeds of certain 
crops or vegetables with directions on planting and caring for 
the crop. The size of the plot will vary with the age of the 
student. The?kinds of crops or vegetables grown will depend 
on local conditions. In regions where the farmers raise an 
insufficient quantity of vegetables, the growing of vegetables 
might be emphasized. The student is then allowed to work 
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the garden with considerable opportunity to use his own in- 
itiative, with the privilege of securing help from the teacher 
in addition to that given the class asa whole. All the work 
in such a course hinges around the garden and not around 
the class-room. It must also be remembered that the student 
and not the garden is most important. Some of the poorest 
gardens may represent the most development in the student 
himself, or in the words of Dr. L. H. Bailey, ‘* The school 
garden is to be a meaus of developing personality.”’ 

Some of the principles involved in nature study, and, in 
fact, in all-agricultural work in primary schools can be il- 
lustrated by quoting again from Dr. L. H. Bailey. What he 
says in regard to botany holds equally true for — in 
lower and higher primary schools, 

‘¢The ninety and nine cannot and should not be botanists, 
but everyone can love plants and nature. Every person is 
interested in the evident things, few in the abstract and re- 
condite. Education should train persons to live rather than to 
be scientists.”’ 

“Now and then a pupil develops a love of science for 
science’s sake. He would be an investigator. He would add 
to the sum of human knowledge. He should be encouraged. 
.There are colleges and universities in which he may continue 
his studies.”’ 

‘‘In the secondary schools botany should be taught for the 
purpose of bringing the pupil closer to the things with which 
he lives, of widening his horizon, of intensifying his hold on 
life. It should begin with familiar plant forms and phe- 
nomena, It should be related to the experience of daily life. 
It should not be taught with the purpose of making a pupil 
a specialist; that effort should be retained for the few who 
develop a taste for special knowledge.’’ 

‘‘The trouble with much of the teaching is that it 
attempts to go too far, and the subjects have no vital con- 
nection with the pupil’s life.’’ 

‘*Good botanical teaching for the young is replete with 
human interest. It is connected with the common associations. 
A good teacher is better than all the laboratories and apparatus.”’ 

‘“‘When beginning to teach plants, think more of the 
pupil than of botany. The teacher who thinks first of his 
subject teaches science ; he who thinks first of his pupil teaches 
nature-study.’’ 


> 
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_ ©The nature-study teaching has introduced many new 
and significant phrases into the teacher’s vocabulary, as for 
example, ‘increasing the joy of living,’ ‘sympathetic attitude 
towards nature,’ ‘increased interest in common things,’ ‘to 
train the creative faculties.’ ’’ 

The ehd of nature-study is to develop spiritual sensitive: 
ness and insight; therefore it must not cease with mere objects 
and phenomena.”’ 

From these statements from one having many years of 
experience, it may be seen that nature-study and school-garden- 
ing cannot successfully be taught as a technical subject only. 
The purpose of this phase of agricultural education is largely 
to relate the student to the life about him and to give hima 
desire to go on with his education. If he cannot continue his 

studies, he is all the better fitted for the life ahead of him. 


HIGHER PRIMARY. 


In higher primary, agriculture should be introduced under 
the subject of general agriculture, and as such, is exactly what _ 
the name indicates, a course covering the whole subject of 
agriculture, the main underlying principles of each division - 
of the subject being taught in three recitation periods with 
three hours of practical gardening a week. This course could 
be given under one topic for each half year, such, for instance, 
as soils, farm crops, insects and diseases, etc. Students grad- 
uating from such a course will have a good primary education 
with the additional knowledge of something practical and use- 
ful in case they cannot go on with their studies. Those who 
do go on will also have had a course which will make them 
all the better students for the future. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL. 


Agriculture in the middle school may be of three types; 
first, it may be introduced as any other science and taught for 
one year as a broadening and cultural subject ; second, there 
may be an agricultural subject offered for each year or term 
of the middle school course. Methods of teaching nature- — 
study and school-gardening should be included in this plan, 
so that the graduates may be able to teach these subjects in 
lower primary and agriculture in higher primary. Third, 
there is the possibility of having an agricultural course in the 
middle school, where the student spends at least half his time 
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_ studying agriculture. Each agricultural subject taught in the 
middle school should be accompanied by a considerable amount 
of actual field work, where the student himself does the work. 
A certain amount of normal training should be given to 
those students intending to become teachers and extension 
workers. 
Special emphasis in relation to Chinese agriculture should 
be placed on seed selection, drainage, sufficient and proper 
application of fertilizers, the growing and eating of more vege- 
tables among farmers,* the bettering and enlarging of the 
animal industry of China, Rural Economics and Rural So- 
ciology. Middle schools giving these courses should do some 
definite extension work, the nature of which should be deter- 
mined largely by local conditions. Graduates from such an 
agriculture course would be able to fill the great need for 
extension workers in evangelistic missions. They would also 
fill the need for teachers of agriculture in higher primary 
schools and as assistants in experimental farm work. 

To summarize then, school-gardening and nature-study in 
lower primary and general agriculture in higher primary serve 
to relate the student to the life about him, to make his studies 
_ more interesting, to create in him a love and understanding of 
nature and to give a conception of the dignity of labor. Agri- 
culture in the middle school would stimulate a desire for 
further knowledge and deepen the interest in the particular 
science of agriculture ; it would furnish the necessary teachers 
of school-gardening, nature-study and general agriculture in 
the primary schools; it would supply the demand for exten- 
_ gion men in evangelistic work ; it would give a means of live- 
lihood for those who do not teach, yet who must earn their 
own living ; most of all, it should develop an all-round man, 
a man of character, and a man who will be a credit to himself 
and his country. 

Having thus briefly stated the place of agriculture in the 
educational system, the next question is, how to get the work 
actually started. The financial difficulty may present itself 
first to some, but it is not as great a difficulty, perhaps, as 

* Many conclude that the Chinese farmer eats a large quantity of vege- 
tables from observing the vegetables raised near and sold in cities or large 
towns, The writer would suggest that the reader make close observations 
through the country districts (especially in North China) before concluding 


_ that all Chinese consume a considerable amount of vegetables. Practically 
mo vegetables are eaten by the farmers of Northern Anhwei. 
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would seem. In the first place, no more teachers will be 
needed in the lower and higher primary schools than formerly, 
for teachers of other subjects, when trained, will be able to 
handle the nature-study, school-gardening, and agricultvral 
subjects as well. Any land needed, will, of course, be an 
added expense, and in the middle school this will perhaps be 
the greatest expense. The land question, however, may some- 
times be solved by a gift or loan of land, or as in my own 
station, by the utilization of a future building site. One thing 
may be said of securing money for agricultural purposes, and 
that is that it is often easier to get money for the agricultural 
than for any other branch of mission work. This fact has 
been borne out in the experience of my own station. For 
this reason, the undertaking of agricultural missions need not 
be an unreasonably heavy financial burden. 

Perhaps we can best grasp the situation by sfating our 
needs first and then the possible ways of filling them. Any 
plan should look forward to the training of Chinese so as to 
use a minimum of foreigners. It should also allow for the 
Situation in China as a whole, for in considering the work in 
Shantung and Honan, we must also consider the need else- 
where. It is to be hoped that in agricultural missions the 
method of development will not be that of medical missions, 
where there have been many isolated foreigners training a few 
students. Rather let there be a real co-operation in meeting our 
problems all over China, and a centralization and standardit- 
ation of training centers in so far as practicable. 

Our first need undoubtedly, then, is native Christian 
teachers for school-gardening and nature-study in ‘lower pri- 
mary, and for agricultural subjects and courses in middle 
_ school, including training in teaching and in extension work. 
What have we at present to supply such a need? Nothing 
aud no one, beyond a very, very few men from the College of 
Agriculture at Nanking. 

Our second need is native Christian extension workers and 
experimental farm managers. We have at present no meaus 
to supply this demand. It has been especially brought out in 
my own work at Nanhsuchou. During the autumn we gave 
a two months’ short course in agriculture to some of the land- 
owners iu the city. Largely as a result of this class an agricul- 
tural society has been formed. Some of the members of the class, 
who are also members of the society, have asked me to give @ 
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short course in agriculture to one hundred men, one from each 
market town district ; they suggested that the agricultural 
society could probably secure building space for the work. Here 
is a wonderful opportunity presented to our station, but it is 
impossible to'seize it because of the lack of extension workers 
and teachers of agriculture. 


In one of our most promising out-stations we have been 


offered the loan of fifteen acres of land. However, it is im- 
possible to secure a man trained in expetimental and farm 
demonstration work and therefore we cannot accept this offer 
to advantage. 

About a year ago an agricultural society was formed at 
this same out-station but up to the present time they have 
done nothing except rent a building and hang out their sign. 
A good extension worker could go there and hold short courses 
in agriculture and develop a real interest in agriculture and 
open a wonderful opportunity for evangelistic work—but 
nowhere in China can such a man be found. 

If we stop to think of these opportunities for opening up 
new points of contact and developing friendliness among the 
people for Christianity we cannot but ask ourselves, ‘*‘ How 
long are we going to impede the progress of our work by not 
following up the paths open to us?’’ 

( Our third need is textbooks of agriculture adapted to 
Chinese conditions. Such a need might be partially met 7 
returned students or agricultural missionaries. 

These three needs ate not only the foremost in my own 
‘experience at Nanhsuchou but they are considered the most 
pressing by other men engaged in agricultural missionary work 
in China. They are also the needs of those mission stations 
which want to start agricultural work but hesitate to do so on 
account of the expense and difficulties 0 of securing a foreigner 
to undertake it. 

It will be seen by now that the real question is: how can 
we get teachers of good grade and with the least possible delay 
for the many schools which would be willing to start agricul- 
tural courses? The answer offered is: establish two first class 
agricultural high schools, undenominational in spirit, covering 
four years of agricultural and academic work, with two addi- 
tional years of normal training to include practice in extension 
work, as well as in methods of teaching, one school to supply 
Central China and to be situated in a place suitable for that 
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purpose, and the other to supply North China and to be situated | 
in some middle school educational center of that region.* | 
Two schools are suggested, because one alone cannot ad- — 
equately fill the needs of both North and Central China, since — 
agricultural conditions in the two regions are entirely different, _ 
and customs, dialect and standards of living are not the same. 

This proposition is not so difficult as it may seem to some 
at first. Let us consider such a school, for instance, in a place 
like Weihsien. It would be a course of study added to the 
already existing school. Students in this course would take 
their academic work with the other students. It would be the 
same proposition as the adding of a department in a college. 
- To do the bulk of the teaching in this course, the few avail- 
able graduates of the Nanking College of Agriculture could be 
utilized. 

Two foreigners would be needed, one of whom would be the 
superintendent of the entire department. All practical work, 
normal and extension work would be taught and supervised 
by them: It will readily be ‘seen that to place two foreigners 
in charge of such an institution to train Chinese leaders is 
much more economical of foreign workers than if different 
mission stations brought out foreigners to do work which 
might be done by properly and practically trained Chinese. 
Agriculture, moreover, is such a large subject that it would be 
well-nigh impossible to find a man capable of teaching all 
branches required in such a school, even if he had the time 
to do so. 

The two additional years of normal training should not 
be class-room study only, but should consist of considerable 
actual practice in order to fit the student to go out and take 
charge of teaching agriculture and carrying on extension work 
in stations where there are no agricultural missions. It may 
be necessary at first to have an inspector who would visit the 
various stations where the graduates are placed, to see whether 
or not the work is being carried on in a satisfactory manner, 
but that could be decided on later. — 


This suggestion is made only to cover the needs of East North China 
and East Central China, Considering China as a whole such schools should - 
only be started in proportion to the ability of the missions concerned to 
properly equip and man them, Since there ate to be but a few such schools 
to start with, they should be located with the idea of serving a large region — 
and preferably in connection with an already existing high school which can 


draw students largely from a country Christian constituency. 
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These two schools would fill the need for extension work- 
ers and teachers of practical agriculture. They would not fill 
the place there is for the College of Agriculture at Nanking. 
We want a good strong department there for those who may wish 
' to take advanced agricultural work, and as a source of supply 
for teachers of advanced work in the high schools. The college 
at Nanking should at present by all meaus be greatly strength- 
ened, It will also be seen that the university graduates do 
not fill the same place that the graduates of the two high 
schools fill; first, because university graduates are too high 
priced for the average mission school, and second, because the 
graduates are so few in number that it would take many years 
to give us anything like an adequate supply. It is.to be 
hoped that as soon as the College can be better staffed, those 
interested in Agricultural Missions will send some of their best 
students to the college to be trained for this new line of work. 
We cannot expect the College to turn out the kind of men we 
want without sending it the right kind of students. 

The first difficulty that presents itself in this solution 
_ to the teacher shortage question, namely, the starting of two 
agricultural high schools, is, of course, the considerable num- 
ber of years which must elapse before the graduates of these 
schools could be available for teachers. Also, it is well-known 
that the most enthusiastic and successful teachers of agriculture 
are those who have had the nature-study and school-garden- 
ing work during childhood. To wait for this would put the 
period of really satisfactory teachers off still further, for it is 
largely these teachers who will have the real vision of agricul- 
ture and its possibilities. 

What can we do now in the immediate present, during 
these years while we are waiting for graduates? The method © 
used in the United States in a similar predicament is to give 
a short training course in school gardening, nature-study, and 
general agriculture to teachers of other subjects, so that they 
may be able to teach these subjects as well, in the rural 
primary schools. This method is proving highly satisfactory. 
Such a course might be established in Nanking, or Tsinan, 
or both, if suitable teachers can be found, and we could send 
lower and higher primary school teachers there to learn suf- 
ficient nature-study, school-gardening, and general agriculture 
to put it into our primary schools almost at once, and so 
hasten the day of really good teachers. Or it might possibly 
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be practicable to get a well trained man to give such a course 
in some station, which could beacenter. In either case, this 
short course plan would only be a makeshift until we could get 
at the real solution of the difficulty. 

Our chief problem then, in introducing practical agricul- 
ture into our primary and middle schools, is the securing of 
adequately trained native Christian teachers and assistants. 
The suggested way of meeting the problem temporarily is the 
establishing of a teachers’ training course in school-gardening, 
nature-study, and general agriculture at some suitable center, or 
centers. To fill the permanent need, it is proposed to establish 
two first class agricultural high schools, with normal training, 
the graduates of which would fill places in our middle schools 
and as extension workers in connection with evangelistic work 
—in many places ove man filling both needs. 

In introducing practical agricultural work into our primary 
and middle schools, may it be suggested again, that we do 
not forget to look at the question from the standpoint of China 
as a whole. Others besides ourselves are considering the same 
problem, and we should get together on the proposition and 
start our agricultural missions in something like an adequate 
and intelligent fashion. 

In this day and age most of us realize that what we need 
is trained Chinese. In starting this new line of work it would 
be foolish to commit over again the old mistakes of the past. 
It is greatly to be hoped that steps will be taken by all organ- 


izations and individuals interested in agricultural mission work | 


to unite on some common plan of procedure, whereby the » 
needs of such work can be more adequately filled. I sincerely — 
hope that this session of the Honan-Shantung Educational © 
Association will decide at once to advance this — of — 


agricultural missionary interests. 


_ Above all other things China lacks spiritual leaders, ldadeis 


who will put Christ their Saviour first, their country,second, and 
themselves last. When China can raise up such leaders and 
teachers as did Denmark some sixty years ago, she will bea 
saved country. At present there is but one source for such 
leaders—our mission schools. The teaching of agriculture in 


these schools can do much to develop leaders, for the real | 


study of agriculture teaches in a practical way those Christian — 
principles which are embodied in the worship of God through — 


an understanding of His Creation, in the dignity of a8 B and 
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in the economic, social, and spiritual uplift of the farmer. 
Before we can meet the rea] need of China we must introduce 
agriculture among other subjects in such a way as to give the 
students a vision, which will put into their lives the _— 
force of the principles of Christ. 


Nors.—As chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the 
tung Educational Association, the writer would be glad 'o bear from those in 
China who have «lready started school gardening or agricultural work, or 
who are interested in this phase of mission work. Any ideas or suggestions 


for the promotion of this work will be greatly appreciated. 


Indictment of us Christians 
F. S. HUGHES 


‘ There standeth One among you, whom ye know not.’’ “ King of kings, 
and Lord of lords,’’ ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my 


name, there am I in the midst of them,” 

TAT 

W meeting then must surely be determinative of the whole 
policy of the mission, the whole strategy of our cam- 

paign. But it is not. We have usually planned our work 

beforehand. We come to a prayer meeting not to determine 

our course of action, but to get confirmed and encouraged in 

the course we have already adopted. 

Or we come to Holy Communion, surely to meet the 
King face to face. This meeting then must be determinative 
of all our church policy and action. But it is not. Our 
corporate decisions are not made at the Communion. In the 
Communion we merely seek strength and light for the course 
to which we are already committed. : 

We may, perhaps, claim that at important church conferen- 
ces we do seek guidance for our corporate action by prayer and 
communion before the meeting. And it is true that our 
Church Councils are thus brought under a Christian influence, 
and are usually preserved from anti-Christian action. But this 
Christian influence is the presence of individual Christians, 
each believing in Christ as met in prayer and communion, but 
unconscious of His presence at the Council to confer with 


THE INSULT TO CHRIST. 


E have a mission prayer meeting, weekly, or monthly, or 
even daily. We meet to confer with the King. This 
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His servants and to dictate their policy. We seem thus to 
have Christ’s influence, but not His personal presence. — 

This substitution of indirect influence for direct command 
characterizes the whole situation of the Church to-day. ‘‘Em- 
manuel,’? ‘*God with us,’’ is the original meaning of the 
Church. Things could not go wrong with us if we lived in that | 
faith, or thought and acted in that Presence. Now the Church 
is full of the King’s delegates, but the Voice of the King 
Himself is not to be heard. The world is full of Christians, 
but where is Christ? God, as we Christians have presented 
Him, is too little for the world’s need. We are accustomed to 
take His directions for our own individual lives, but not for 
our corporate action, whether in Church or- State, in industry 
or commerce. ‘Take up any newspaper in these days, and you 
will look in vain for any reference to Christ as having a mind 
capable of dealing with our problems. So we insult the King. 
For we are not treating Him as King. | 

To meet in Christ’s presence aud to take His commands 
would not mean a slackening of our own energies or a renun- 
ciation of our own intellects). We are not dealing with a 
private and peculiar God, limited to one side of life, but with 
Him in whom we live and move and have our being. The 
point is that we can ouly bring our human faculties to their 
full fruition by conferring together in the expectation that He 
in our midst has a mind and a purpose beyond anything that 
you or I have as yet thought of by te or have learned © 
from our predecessors. 

As it is, consciously or unconsciously, we are acting on 
the principle that He has a mind adequate for our personal and 
private affairs, but not for the public affairs of the community. 
To adapt words from a familiar hymn— 

We worship Christ as Saviour, 
We know not Him as King. | 

For if we knew Him as King we should be in His King- 
dom, and that we obviously are not. Even in our church 
work we too often feel and act as though ‘‘ without God in the 
world,’’ though we have Him in heaven. | 

To profess allegiance to Christ, and then to treat Him so, 
is to insult Him. He takes the insults as He did of all, and as 
He always does, turning the other cheek. So we seem not to 
suffer in our religious life and work, and we go on in smug 
self-satisfaction. But His cause suffers. He suffers. For the 
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Christian campaign is conducted according to the piecemeal 
and purblind policies of men, and not by the faultless wisdom 
_ of our God. We fight as separate armies, or even regiments, 
without that unity of command which He came to give and 
which He is now here to execute. 


— 


= Healthy Denominationalism ” 
EDWARD JAMES 


[RY get-together movements are highly reassuring 
for increasing efficiency in Christian work. Efficiency, 
3 and economy,—these are words to conjure by. Pre- 
viously inaugurated movements toward co-operation, 
co-ordination, federation, or union have received great impetus 
from war conditions, and lessons derived therefrom. There is 
much earnest and intelligent talk and comparing of ideas on 
the issues involved ; and much talk that is not intelligent 
because it does not take sufficient account of the many and 
deep issues involved. This writer sees no adequate reason, to 
justify us before God or man, for not co-operating vastly more 
than we do. On the other hand, he views with great suspicion 
and grave question many of the efforts made toward forcing 
or hastening union. He utterly repudiates the idea that 
‘*separation is sin,’? or that denominatioval divisions are 
culpable. If division is sin, there is only one really logical 
movement,—back to Rome, or to Constantinople. 

We conceive that all down the centuries the movement 
has been, with negligible exceptions, that learned and godly 
men have felt led—and led by the Holy Spirit, as themselves 
devoutly believed,—to seek a truer and larger expression of 
the divine truth and divine life than they could secure in the 
Church of their times. If we cannot secure these things 
within the Church, on penalty of disobedience to the heavenly 
vision and of spiritual stultification, we must seek them with- 
out. Spiritual liberty has always claimed and practised this 
-ftight,—it is evidenced to-day. Hence most of the divisions 
have rooted in the conscience and conviction of godly and 
learned men who loved their Lord supremely, who loved His 
--Church more than their own lives, and who loved their fellow- 
men as themselves. | 
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That un-Christian feelings have often been engendered, 
finding expression in regrettable language and lamentable 
actions—all quite unworthy—we sadly admit. But these are 
only incidental—they are not vital to the necessity and expe- 
diency of dividing. The un-Christian feelings and expressions 
may be sin, but the separation was not, fer se, asin. Roman- 
ists justly point to many excesses and evils attending the 
Reformation ; but we are not ready to concede that the Reform- 
ation, rending the Church in twain, was a wrong. Some 
writers wax merry and grow facetious when treating of the 
Wesleyan Revival in the 18th century; but most of Christendom 
believes that movement was led by God for the greater glory 
and usefulness of His Church. The same-is true of many 
other movements resulting in division. A group of godly 
people feels that supreme emphasis should be laid upon the 
glorious hope of our Lord’s speedy return. The whole Church 
does not respond. They may best register their protest, and 
secure the emphasis desired, by uniting their strength in a 
separate organization. Hence Adventism. The Church as a 
whole has never believed that immersion is the sole valid form 
of baptism, but many excellent people do so believe. Hence 
the Baptists.. Still other excellent folks believe in the ‘‘ his- 
toric episcopate’’ as the sole authoritative basis for organized 
Christianity :—most others cannot agree with them. Hence 
the Episcopal Church. These five historic examples are selected 
from many for the purpose of illustrating this thesis, —It is use- 
less to talk union unless we recognize the serious nature of the 
causes of division. Playing ostrich is not edifying. Camouflage 
has its uses,—against the enemy, but not among friends. | 

Doubtless in some cases the original causes of separation 
have passed with time, and.we may hopefully look for healing 
of the breaches. Also we may expect that certain larger 
groupings may be effected,—groupings of kindred or closely 
allied bodies. Yet, even here, experience warns us against 
thoughtless optimism. Some very minor matters, affecting 
only local Church government,—having to do with greater or 
less degree of autonomy or autocracy,—are exceedingly hard to 
adjust, and require years of patient negotiations before bodies 
that have no vital difference on dogma or polity can be organi- 
cally united. Spite of decades of great good will, and years 
of traternal negotiations, the issue that split the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the 40’s of last century was the self-same 
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issue that brought these most hopeful negotiations to a stand- 
still in 1918,—the negro question. Divisions among Churches 
are still the same as ever,—on faith or polity, conscience or 
convenience, creed or administration ; and there are not a few 
mutually exclusive elements. While earnestly seeking to 
overcome hindrances, let us not be impatient if progress seems 
slow. One of the lessons from the war is emphasis upon the 
right of self-determination. 

The utterance of the Edinburgh Conference on the evils of 
_division was written in the controversial atmosphere of Scotland 
and among those who still lived among the (perhaps) smoulder- 
ing embers of ancient fires. However, most Christian com- 
munities, especially of the Western Hemisphere and of the 
mission fields, have advanced much beyond that stage, and live 
in large mutual respect, goodwill, confidence and co-operation— 
though there is still much to be desired. 

Passing of controversies, and growth of harmony among 
denominations does not signify that these denominations are 
sinking their peculiar tenets and giving up their convictions 
in favor of something less definite and more general. The 
history of Adventism, Baptism, Calvinism, Dowieism, and the 
whole alphabet of isms, abundantly proves this. The early period 
was controversial, each group facing active opposition and having 
to ight for recognition of its great principles and convictions. 
Wide recognition being gained and active opposition having 
_ ceased, controversies also cease ; but these branches of Catholic 
_ Christendom stand as firmly as ever for their respective tenets. 
Many denominations most cordially co-operate in multiplied 
forms of Christian endeavor without friction; but mention 
organic unity and the fire flies. There seems no sufficient 
reason why all Churches, though of widely divergent doctrinal 
bases, and of antipodal modes of organization, should not 
co-operate in multiplying ways of practical working, for in our 
own ways we are all seeking the same end; but we must do 
our work largely in our own way. | 

Most of the looking and longing for Church union issues 
from two premises : 

1. It is the expectation of our Lord’s high priestly prayer, 

aud of apostolic teaching ; 

2. It makes for efficiency. 


The first is a strained exegesis ; the second is an assump- 
tion not justified by history or psychology. Both base on the - 
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kind of division that is rancorous, intolerant, and of un- 
Christlike spirit—for such divisions we have no word of 
excuse, but share the universal sense of shame. But this 
ignores the great mass of divisions aud separations that arise 

from honest differences of opinion, conviction, or temperament, 
all in the spirit of ‘‘live and let live,’ seeking spiritual — 
liberty for self and granting the same to all others, and involv- 
ing no necessary unfraternal feeling or discourteous act. _ 

The great present-day movements in America, Australia, 
Britain, Canada, etc., all recognize this great truth. In many 
instances over-churched communities are amicably agreeing 
to the process of elimination. All the Christian forces of a 
great city, whether Kansas City, U. S. A., or Nanking, 
China, unite on a common program to win the city for 
Christ. Four great Missions are trying to federate in China. 
Fourteen great denominations unite in an ‘‘ Inter-Church 
World Movement,’’ in America. Even the unity of God is 
trinity in unity, necessary for the infinite variety of activities 
proposed. by the divine will and included iu the divine nature. 
The body zs one, with many members, and all have not the 
same office. The vine does not bear the fruit, but the branches 
do. The duslding has one plan, but it is built of many 
materials, all good; and has many rooms of many sizes and 
shapes for many purposes. The mzlitary power of a nation ts 
one; but there are several arms of the service, all working 
differently. So these great branches of the Christian Church 
represent things vital. To call this ‘‘dividing the body of 
Christ’? is begging the whole question. The ‘‘body”’ has 
to divide in order to function. Religion is life,—not a dead 
crystal. Full-orbed Christianity is beyond the measure of any 
one Church, or group of Churches, or of all the Churches ;— 
it is the infinite God working to meet the infinitely oe 
needs of His children. 

‘Division does not necessarily mean animosity or opposi- 
tion ; union does not carry unbroken harmony and mutual 
help. Growth is made more by dividing than by uniting. 
‘*In union is strength,’’—possibly, for this one spot, but not 
for the larger outlook. Union may be timidity and lethargy ; 
division usually implies conviction, courage, and energy. ‘‘A 
united Christianity might have obviated the war.’ It did 
not obviate wars when it was united. ‘‘ Protestantism could 
mot act unitedly in ameliorative service.’’ But that Church 
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that boasts its indivisible unity, sic semper idem, took its 
inspiration from this same helpless but mightily effective Pro- 
testantism. In fact, there are many substantial advantages in 
many divisions ; and if we of this generation, in a moment 
of aberration, were to scramble the eggs, for ourselves, or for 
China, the next generation would unscramble for themselves. 
Said the editor, ‘‘Healthy denominationalism need not 
die’’ (nor will it die) ;~ ‘‘and it will not want to isolate itself.’’ 
It wants to join works not words, with its neighbors. Claiming 
right of self-determination in faith and polity, it grants the 
same to all others, nor questions their rights to autonomy and 
identity. Striving to hasten union in word and form we are 
apt to miss the spirit of true fraternity and the effective practice 


of co-operation. 
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Painful Learning 
F. L. NORRIS 


PEeXIHERE are two ways of dealing with a passage in the 
T Bible, be it longer or shorter : the painful method and 


the easy method. Let us take the latter first. 

The teacher (who has probably borrowed what he has 
to say more or less ready made from some one else) dictates 
to his class an analysis of the passage, or an explanation of 
the text. The class—with ‘a minimum of trouble and a maxi- 
mum of speed—are then ready to answer any question such as 
the following : 

(1). Explain the 

(2) Give an outline of the teaching contained .... and 
in the space of a year or two much ground can be covered. 
The above method seems to be largely employed when a text- 


book is used, and recitation-hours are devoted to making sure | 


that the class have studied the designated portion of the said 
text-book. 

There is no need to expatiate on the natural results of the 
method, beyond mentioning one which to the present writer 
seems very far-sighted. No scholar can enter an institution 
taught on this method except at the beginning of the 
‘*course.’? The text-books dovetail one into the other, 
and it is impossible to fit a new tenon on unless the appropriate 
mortise has been prepared. This tends to keep the number 
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of scholars in the institution constant: they cannot come and 
go, lest tenon and mortise should not agree. _ 

I will give an instance. A was a clever boy, certainly a 
whole grade better than B. A went to another institution for 
two years, where he did very well. At the end of bis first year 
there, B left the original institution for X, entered class N and 
after twelve months advanced to N and I. A now joined him at 
X, and was necessarily admitted only to class N as at his previous 
institution the text-books in use were different and the mortise 
a different shape. Result, A who started a whole grade better. 
than B, and who after two years is really still a whole grade 
better, is one year below B at the celebrated institution repre- 
sented by the symbol X ! 

Let us now consider the painful method. The teacher 
takes the text or passage, and by rather artful questioning 
shows the class that they really do not understand it. A’s 
glib explanation is inconsistent with another text, B’s laborious 
analysis has ignored an important ‘‘ Therefore,’’ while C’s 
comments are simply a reproduction of a stupid note in 
a book. 

The teacher now works with the class through three 
reference-passages, and draws or helps them to draw con- 
clusions, pointing out how the conclusion from one is modified 
or shown to be wrong by the consideration of another, etc. 
He then gives the class half a dozen more references to work 
out for themselves. The next recitation hour is devoted to 
reviewing the conclusions arrived at by the class individually - 
there may or may not be time to get at what may be tentatively 
regarded as the.true explanation. It may be necessary to give 
more reference passages, and resume the consideration at the 
next recitation. Progress will be slow, and laborious for 
teacher and taught. But the results eventually will be two- 
fold : 

‘(1) the students will never attempt (or perhaps will 
‘‘sometimes avoid the temptation’’) to reproduce 
from memory a pat explanation or analysis : 

(2) the students will gradually be qualifying themselves - 
to ‘‘think out’’ an explanation of some text or 
passage on which they have never been lectured! 
to judge of the value of an explanation offered: to 
learn instead of to be taught (and there is a world 
of difference between the two). 


Another result is that a new student can be classified by 
his real standard of attainment. ‘There is no finite tenon and 
mortise about each term or each year’s work, text-books are 
used simply as instruments, or as skeletons, or even sometimes 
as sad examples of what is not / 

But—with the minimum of speed and the maximum of 
trouble—the student is painfully taught to use his brain for 
the purpose for which it was given him, viz., to think with. 
Some of us believe that to be worth while. 


Notes and Queries 


The New Version of the Scriptures 


VEN a few days’ use is enough to make all those who 
frequently turn to the O. T. thankful for the general 
improvement. While it would be a pleasant task to 
point out advantages, it is much more useful to give 

criticisms with a view to improvements in future editions, 
The revisers, to whom the whole body of Chinese Christians 
and foreign missionaries is indebted, will I am sure not mis- 
understand such criticism but, as long as it is given in fairness 
and with a view to improvement, will welcome it much more 
than they would mere notes of approval. 

In teaching the students in the Hunan Union Theological 
School, I came across a snag almost on the first day of our use 
of the new version in the transliterated names of weights and 
measures which now have no “margin’’ (i.e., smaller type 
comment) giving an equivalent. 

Ou turning up the article on Weights and Measures in 
Chinese Hastings, I was somewhat nonplussed at the substitu- 
tion of English weights and measures for the Hebrew. It is 
very little use to give a Chinese, not able to read English, the 
explanation that the word ‘“‘ephah’’ (ff }£) or its synonym 
‘* bath’? (9% &) is equal to “nine gallons’’ (Ju om The 
measures of length turned into metres and English feet may 
pass. But the areas, weights, and dry and wet measures might 
‘surely be given in rough Chinese equivalents. 

: I have run through the usages of the various Hebrew 
words comparing the Oxford Lexicon with the new translation, 
and I find the following results :— 
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Money : (1) ‘“‘Gerah ” used five times. Always transliterated 
(e.g., Ex, 301% 13). | 
(2) “Shekel” used 87 times. Always travsliterated (except 

Amos 8: 5). 

(3) “ Mineh’’ used five times. Always transliterated 
Ezk. 45: 12). 

(4) ‘‘Kikkar.’”’ This is the word usually represented by 
‘‘talent’’? in the E. V. from its Greek rendering. In the 
N. T. the word ‘‘talanton” is used in Mt. 18: 24 and 13 times 
in the parable of the “talents” Mt. 25. Each of the 14 uses in 
the N. T. is represented in Chinese by — fF, with @% -f sup- 
plied (not dotted, by the way, in either chapter). Why a Greek 
New Testament word that is translated in the Chinese New 
Testament should be used in a transliterated form to represent a 
Hebrew word of entirely different sound is not easy to under- 
stand. It is easy to see how completely the great mass of © 
missionaries would have been puzzled by a transliteration of — 
the actual Hebrew work ‘‘ kikkar’’—would they be less puz- 
zled than the ordinary Chinese reader of ‘* @p 3 7°’? This 
transliteration recurs 46 times. But in Zech. 5: 7 the phrase 
— is used for the ‘‘talent’’ of lead. 


In Dry Measure. | 

(1) Log (used only in Lev. 14) is transliterated five times. 

(2) Omer (used only in Ex. 16) is transliterated five times. 

(3) Seah used 9 times. Always transliterated. (It may 
well be urged that the word ‘‘measure’’ is overworked in our 
English Bible. But who would like to read ** And Abraham 
hastened into the tent unto Sarah, and said, Make ready 
quickly three ‘ sea’ of fine meal.’’ That is what our Chinese 
congregations are given. ) 

(4) Ephah is used 38 times of which 27 are transliterated. 
Six out of the seven passages that deal with a “just ephah ” have 
Ft 3 (Lev. 19: 36, Dt. 25: 14, 15, Prov. 20: 10, Amos 8: 5, 
Mic. 6:10). But the transliteration is given in the other par- 
allel—Ezek. 45:10, 11. In Zech. 5: 6-10, the five uses are 
paraphrased by §| 2. (Cf. above for verse 7 on the ‘‘talent’’ 
of lead.) 

(5) Homer (or, as one ought to spell it, “chomer ”) is used 
ten times. Always transliterated. 

(6) Kor, an equivalent of chemte, used eight times and 
always transliterated. | 
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One measure remains : in our English vérsion in II K. 6: 
25 we read of ‘‘a quarter of a cad of doves’ dung.’”’ The new 
Chinese version renders this unimportant item by ‘‘ = 3f,”’ 
and in so doing doubles the quantity that could be bought in 
the siege of Samaria for “ five shekels of silver.” 

In Wet Measures there are besides the ‘‘log’’ and ‘‘kor’’ 
two others. 

(1) Hin used 18 times; transliterated 17 times. In Lev. 
19: 36 it is apparently included in the # 3 which in the 
other passages noted above under ‘‘ephah” serve for ephah 
alone The parallels in Ezekiel 45 keep to transliteration. 

(2) ‘*Bath’’ is used rx times and is always trans- 
literated. | 

_ In the admirable article on ‘“‘ Weights and Measures’’ by 
Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy we are shown that-a ‘‘log’’ was at 
one time almost exactly the equivalent of the English pint. 
This should give us JF as the equivalent of ‘‘log.’? A ‘‘hin”’ 
was 12; a ‘‘bath,’’ 72; a ‘*kor’’ 720 log. 

In dry measure the ‘‘log’’ would be quite well represented 
by #f. The equivalents of the other measures would be 
‘‘kab’’ 4, ‘‘seah’’ 24, ephah 72, ‘‘homer’’ or ‘‘kor’’ 720. 
In multiples the nearest ten, hundred, or thousand (with or 
without ‘‘about’’) would be intelligible and would not be 
misleading. 

The ‘‘shekel’’ was probably the weight of half a dollar. 
But bearing in mind the vagaries of silver coinage in recent 
years as regards exchange, no harm would be done by rendering 
- it **dollar.’’ A ‘*mine’’ was sometimes fifty, at others sixty 
shekels ; a talent always 60 mine, 

The transliteration of all these Hebrew words is greatly to 
be regretted. A ‘‘margin’’ giving the transliteration and the 
exact multiple of the original might occasionally, or even 
regularly, be inserted. But the text ought to be intelligible to 
every ** ploughman.”’ 

Yours, etc., 
G. G. WARREN. 
Changsha, March 25. 
P. S. March 26. I have just this morning noted a blunder in 
‘the numbering of the verses of I Ch., chapter 22. The first 
verse has been added to chapter 21 as a verse 31. After that, 
from 2-19, the verses have been re-numbered as 1-18. There is 
no precedent: for this in the Hebrew numbering of verses. I 
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presume this is merely a slip in proof reading. Of course, if it 
be a deliberate attempt to improve the verse numbering, the 
matter is a very serious one. | | 


Some Sociological Data on the Szechwan Farm Hand 


I. The Szechwan farm hand gives his unskilled labor from 
daylight to dark, housing himself and furnishing his 
own clothes. 


II. He receives in return from the siaiteyer : 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 


(11) 


Wages ranging from 2,500 cash to 3,000 cash per month. 
Three meals a day most of the year. 

All the tea he wants to drink. 

Two to two and a half catties of tobacco a month. 

Two hair-cuts a month. 

All the straw sandals needed. 

All farming implements and tools needed. 

During the rush season at harvest time meals are in- 
creased to five, and sometimes six, a day. 

During that season wine is also furnished. 

In case of sickness kind-hearted farmers will supply 
medicine free. 

Twenty holidays, or rest days, are allowed him a year, 
to be taken whenever he pleases. They are used by him 
mostly for home affairs, his own or family sickness, his 
own or relatives’ funerals, Ordinary feast days are not 
observed unless included in this 20-day rule. If more 


than that amount of time is taken wages are cut 
accordingly. 


IlI. The farm hands have not organised like the business men. 
They put their savings into small money associations, in- 
vesting it chiefly in land. The members take turns in 
receiving the interest, the turn decided by lot. Otherwise 
the farm hand loans his savings at interest. | 


This class presents a big problem to the Christian Church. 


Living on isolated farms, tied down to the soil, unable to read, 
with little or no time to themselves the farm hands certainly 
are hard to reach with the Gospel. When he is reached what 
chances has the farm hand of attending church, observing the 
sabbath, and educating his children? Yet our experience has 
been that the few men of this class that have been reached are 
of the most dependable, conscientious character. 


Arcuipatp G. ADAMs, 
Suifu, Szechwan. 
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Obituaries 


Rev. Timothy Richard, D.D., Litt.D., LL.D, 


“ London, April 20. The death is announced of Dr. Timothy Richard of 
Shanghai.—Reuter.”’ 


That was all; but the simple announcement came with 
a shock of painful surprise to a wide circle in China and 
the Far East. ‘‘A great and good man has gone from us’’; 
What a many-sided man he was’’; ‘‘Whata wonderful 
work he accomplished.’’- Such were some of the expres- 
sions evoked by the news, and when someone suggested that 
Dr. Richard was a dreamer, it instantly was obvious that 
few men have been so blessed in seeing daring dreams come 
true, and bold plans brought to fruition. A simple statement 
of the main facts of a wonderful life work and the characteristics 
of the man, will show how the combination of tasks and dreams 
made it impossible for Dr. Richard to become either a drudge 
or a visionary. 

Dr. Richard was born in Carmarthenshire, Wales, on 
October roth, 1845. He was educated at Swansea Normal 
School and Haverfordwest Baptist College, Pembrokeshire, and 
in 1869 was sent out to China by the Baptist Missionary Society. 
Eight years’ work in the province of Shantung was barely 
completed when he was asked by the Famine Relief Committee 
in Shanghai to go to Shansi to be chief almoner of the Mansion 
House Fund. North-China was almost rainless for an un- 
precedented period, and amidst terrible conditions millions 
perished. Dr. Richard was indefatigable in organizing and 
administering relief; and in refusing expensive acknowledg- 
ments of what he had accomplished, on account of less being 
available for the starving people, he showed the beautiful ‘self- 
effacing altruism that was growingly characteristic. 

In 1878 Dr. Richard was married to Miss Mary Martin of 
the Scotch Presbyterian Mission, then in Chefoo, and many 
missionaries in China can bear testimony to the beautiful and 
useful partnership that lasted until the death of Mrs. Richard 
in 1403. From 1888 to 1890 he did special work through a 
Chinese daily paper, with a weekly issue of articles of perman- 
ent value. In 1891 he accepted the post of Secretary to the 
Society now known as the Christian Literature Society, retiring 
in 1914 with the title of Secretary-Emeritus. 7 

Whilst much of his best work was done in connection with 
the Christian Literature Society, Dr. Richard was identified 
with much work of a unique character. In 1901 he was asked 
by Prince Ching and H. E. Li Hung-chang to aid in the settle- 
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ment for the massacre of about two hundred missionaries 
(including their families) in the Province of Shansi. Recognis- 
ing that ignorance had much to do with the causes of the 
awful disaster, and that missionary blood was too sacred to 
be satisfied by indemnities, he arranged that the money given 
in expiation of the great crime should be devoted to the 
establishment of a modern university in the province so stained 
with innoceut blood. He acted as Chancellor for the stipu- 
lated period of ten years. Mention ought to be made of the 
regulations he drew up in r1go1, at the request of the Chinese 
government, for the promotion of more peaceful intercourse 
between Christian Missions and the Chinese authorities. 

Possibly, among his many special activities, emphasis 
ought to be placed on what Dr. Richard accomplished in creat- 
ing and fostering a public sentiment in favor of a league of 
nations. As early as the year 1896 he wrote and printed a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘A League of Young Princes,’’ a copy of 
which, together with a personal letter, he sent to each heir- 
apparent in Europe, so conscious was he of the menace to the 
world’s peace in the recognised policy of military alliances. 
Our readers will be interested in knowing that he received a 
reply from the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, 
saying that the pamphlet had been read with care and great 
interest. But this is only one of many instances of actions of 
unusual nature prompted by a warm heart, a vigorous mind, and 
prophetic vision. As Gladstone is associated in the minds of 
many admirers with the ready post-card so wisely used, so Dr. 
Richard will be identified, to those who had the privilege of 
knowing, with the telegrams to princes, statesmen, and great 
leaders dropping in on their seclusion in times of disaster and 

ger. 

The many books in Chinese and English, from the prolific 
pen of Dr. Richard, bear testimony to his broad-mindedness 
and adaptability. The appearance of some of these books 
evoked considerable adverse criticism at the time, but the. 
earnestness and obvious large soul of the writer convinced 
many that just as in his preaching and propaganda he did not 
hesitate to use new methods which resulted in real gain, so 
these works of his were more likely to win a sympathetic hear-. 
ing on the part of hitherto untouched seekers after truth, than 
stir up evil and sow seeds which would eventually choke the 
truth. With a large perspective and full of ideas, with his 
mental eye fondly seeking the telescopic leus, and with all the 
dariug of an explorer and the charity and sanguine temperament 
of an altruist and enthusiast, no wonder misunderstandings 
frequently came about. But the devout belief, simple faith, 
Christian charity and heavenly-mindedness so harmoniously and 
constantly exhibited disarmed opposition in others and made it 
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e to say that Dr. Richard had no enemies and that he 
d never been seen to be angry, excepting with the legitimate 
righteous indignation over some wrong. We are too near the 
departure of this great and exceptional man to get the right 
proportions and significances, but in the midst of first expres- 
sions of sorrow and heart-felt tributes of admiration it is 
possible to realise that we have had in our midst, and some- 
times so far ahead as to be out of clear sight, a man of God, a 
true Christian, and a lover of mankind. | 
Iu 1914 Dr. Richard married Miss Ethel Tribe, M.D., of 
the London Missionary Society. To her and his four daughters 
we convey our deepest sympathies. To the Christian Litera- 
ture Society, specially near to his heart and one of his enduring 
- monuments, and to the Baptist Missionary Society who so 
loyally supported him and so tenderly revered him, we also 
convey deep sympathy. Possibly the greatest tribute we can 
_ gender our departed friend is that not only was he the tenderly 
» Joved and highly honoured one by those just referred to, but 
_gthat no condolences are complete unless we include the Chinese 
_ ‘whom he so loved and understood and believed in. Li Ti-mo-tai 
has long been a name to conjure with in China; may that 
significant fact not convey to us suggestions of possibilities of 
love and effort that have not hitherto come into our experience 
or aspirations ? 


GILBERT MCINTOSH. 


Mrs. Millie Beard Smith 

It is only about five years since Millie Beard came to 
China—a beautiful, tall girl, the embodiment of health and | 
quiet energy. A born musician, her rich contralto voice, 
and long, slender fingers skilled by long training—a pupil of 
Joseffy, in New York, who wished her to be a ‘‘ pianist ”— 
she consecrated all her talents to the Lord’s service, and came 
_ to China to teach music in the mission school at Soochow. 
After two years, she married Rev. C. H. Smith, and with 
him took up work at Yencheng, Ku. That was not quite 
three years ago! Within that time she had deep experience of 
the greatest joys and pains and mysteries of life—wifehood, 
motherhood, failing health, the breaking off of purposes and 
return to the home-land—and then, through the portal of 
Death (the greatest mystery and ‘‘ most beautiful adventure ”’ 

of life), she entered upon the verities of Life Eternal. 
Cool and calm, and rather reserved in manner, her life and 
work were always characterized by thoroughness, conscientious- 
ness, and unswerving purpose. She had doue fine work iu the 
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Girls’ School, which was her special care, and in evangelistic 
work as she had time and opportunity. 

Our prayers go up for the husband and the baby-girl and 
her family ; and for ourselves at her station, who feel her loss 
so keenly. | 
Mrs. HucH W. WHITE. 


Our Book Table 


A list of the books in English reviewed in the CHINESE RECORDER is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward wee 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purch 
or through these Bookrooms. 


DAILY RELIGIOUS LIFE IN CHINA. 


RESRARCHES INTO CHINKSE SUPERSTITIONS, By Henry Dork, 
Translated from the French, with notes historical and explanatory, } 
M. KENNELLY, S.J. /. t-xxiv, 465-735. 55 full-sized colored pilates, 
six photo engravings. T*‘usewei Printing 1918, Mission Book 
Co. and Edward Evans & Sons. Price to missionaries $4.50. | 


To understand the ethical aspirations of the Chinese, there | 
are Legge’s translations of the classics ; to give an insight into the 
moral background of Chinese customs and practices, there is 
Wieger’s ‘‘ Moral Tenets and Customs in China’’; to put one into 
actual touch with the throbbing, multiform expressional activities 
of Chinese religious life, there are the five volumes of ‘‘ Researches 
into Chinese Superstititions,’’ by Henry Doré, S. J., the fifth 
last of which is now reviewed. 

This, so to speak, is the last reel of a series of views of abtheal 
daily religious activities in China. In this volume there stand out 
the magic powers imputed to various animals, plants and minerals, | 
rounded off with a short description of the fabled dragon and 
pheenix. The credulity of the Chinese is seen in the influence 
wielded by witches, magicians, and a long line of gods, goddesses, 
genii, and heroes. Back of all these multiform activities is the 
idea, possibly only dimly seen, of the social importance of the 
preservation of life. Among other things we are told that Taoist 
seekers after immortality consume much resin. It is to be noted 
that the coldly scientific West now uses a solution of gum-arabic to 
supplement salt solutions injected into the veins of victims of shock 
to make up for the mysterious recession of vital bodily fluids. It 
is as hard for the West to understand the use of resin as for the 
Chinese the use of gum-arabic. Both materials, however, have 
some real beneficial effect upon the body: this the Taoist imagiues 
to be an aid to future as well as present life. 

We note again that buried in the chants of Taoist witches are 
hints of a deeper knowledge of God, as where one choir asks, 
** Whence come the spring, autumn, and the four seasons ?’’ And 
the second replies, ‘‘ Are they not the work of an infinite and all- 
powerful spirit ?’’ (p. 556.) Is this an instance of the groping of 
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the primary human religious ‘‘ instinct,’’ or an echo from a day 
when better things were taught than most of those practised by 
these witches? It is interesting to note, too, that these witches 
have a scheme for weighing the soul—an attempt which indicates 
a spirit almost as daring as that shown by some Western students 
of psychical research. 

But we cannot tell of all pertaining to the worship of the sun 
and moon, annual religious festivals, and the world of religious 
demands disclosed in a complete calendar of gods, goddesses, genii, 
and cultural heroes, in which for every day in the year is indicated 
one or more matters of ‘‘ religious’’ significance. Days that are 
lucky for bathing are indicated, though we wonder, as we note that 
the lucky days are much in the minority, whether all the remainder 
are conversely unlucky for this purpose. One cannot believe that 
all the Chinese attempt to follow all special events listed in this 
calendar, yet it does help one to understand how priests and nuns 
are kept meastirably busy, and how the Chinese attach a religious 
significance to certain days and eveuts that the majority of those 
from the West explain scientifically. These are the explanations 
that the hungry mind of man has found nearest to hand, most of 
which must be displaced by those which are more true to the facts. 

Not the least valuable part of this interesting volume are the 
plentiful historical notes at the bottom of each page, quoted from 
well-known Sinologues. The vivid illustrations of charms, magic 
creatures, household activities, and mythological events, really 
illustrate. As works of art they are striking ; as illustrations, more 
than usually significant. : 

For all who desire to understand something of the ways of 
Chinese religious thought and activities the book is of interest and 
readily understandable: though bilingual in a sense, it is never so 
to the extent of obscuring the meaning. For missionaries it has a 
special meaning. This ceaseless round of ever present and persist- 
ent religious calls on time and energy has a psychological explana- 
tion ; an understanding of this and a use of the laws that have 
produced it will enable us to displace it. Above all, these many 
activities are taught informally, not in the schools of even old China 
but in the homes, and learned mainly through imitation and clamped 
down by an almost ironclad habituation. _ 

The author of these volumes has rendered a contribution to all 
interested in understanding and wisely helping China. 4 


CHINA’S MINERAL INHERITANCE, 


MINERAL ENTERPRISE INCHINA. F.Coniins. London: Wil- 
liam Heinemann, 21|-net. For sale by Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai. 


This is a most valuable work. It is crammed full of facts: 
there are no waste sentences. Every word has value. It makes most 
interesting, nay fascinating reading. This possibly arises from the 
‘deep human element behind the minerals and enterprises. The play 
of human forces in their rivalry to bring the minerals forth for 
human profit offer a warning to the unscrupulous, and admonition 
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to the indifferent. Intermingled with the commercial enterprises 
we have glimpses of old custom, human traditions, the spirits of 
geomancy barring the way: and a picture of the keen rivalry of 
international people striving and competing for the mastery. The 
story shows the terrible ineptitude of the Chinese to manage their 
own affairs. Inexperience, incompetency mark their every step. 
They are arrested by fears of the spirits of the soil or ruined by 
corruption. They have given away rights they should have con- 
served, or withheld legitimate permissions for enterprises that 
would have greatly benefited them. And now they are in immin- 
ent danger of losing most of the advantages that should accrue to 
them from their rich inhberitarice. It is a lamentable and bitter 
chapter. 

Most nations emerge from the struggle honourably. But Jephn 
is an exceptioo. And if she is not popular in the East to-day, she 
is wholly to blame for the obloquy she has brought on herself. 
Ostensibly she has given an impression of correct dealing : of pro- 
ceeding in a legal way step by step—really her actions betray the 
cleverest cunning and grasping. ‘‘ Thus, starting from the position 
of having with the other Powers equal opportunities towards a 
completely independent and autonomous friendly country, within 
six years of having undertaken in her 1905 Treaty with Great 
Britain mot to violate the principle of equal opportunity for the 
industries of all nations, Japan subjugated Korea, annexed the 
country and changed its name. In the words of Count Hayashi : 
* What Japan has now to do is to keep perfectly quiet, to lull the 
suspicions that have arisen against her, and to wait, meanwhile 
strengthening the foundations of her national power, watching and 
waiting for the opportunity which must one day surely come in the 
Orient. When that day arrives she will be able to follow her own 
course, not only able to put meddling Powers in their places, but 
even, as necessity arises, meddling with the affairs of other Powers. 
Then truly she will be able to reap advantages for herself.’ 

‘‘ British subjects wonder whether after eighty years of a 
policy almost of altruism in keeping open the markets of China for 
the interests of others, their Government will fail to recognize that 
_the Empire of the Mikado seems inclined to pursue in practice au 

opposite policy resulting in equal opportunity to all, except Japanese, 
and with the fundamental proviso that there shall be that onpreme 
privilege which is nine-tenths of the law, to Japan.’’ 

.Mr. Collins has delved into ancient literature for traces of the 
metals and minerals, Ma Tuan Lin being the great authority, though 
his name is not actually mentioned. A comparison of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and Chinese character is made for the knowledge of 
metallurgy. Mencius and others are laid under obligation, though 
we don’t find a record of the great nugget of gold found ina pead 
in early Han times as related iu the Lum-Heng. 

Space and the Editor will not permit us to say all we should 
like to about this book. But herein will be found a complete and 
competent record of the enterprises with all their appendages of 
treaties, as well as Chinese legislation on mining. We need only 
mention the excellent historical summary of the enterprise 


(p. 78) as an example of the method. 
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In spite of the author’s anticipations we should say his names 
are not perfect as romanized, and he (or the printer) has confused 
Shansi and Shensi more than once. He makes the astounding 
statement that ‘Yin and Yang are based on Ancestor Worship’ 
(p. 39): and the statement that ‘ banking aud insurance facilities 
are denied him,’ requires elucidation. This book will prove invalua- 
able to the historian and the expert: the general reader too will 
read it with pleasure and information. 

M. 


A WORLD VIEW OF A WORLD TASK. 


BOARD OF FoREIGN Missions YRAR Book OF NORTH AMERICA, 1919. 
Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference 

1 
quoted are for paper binding. 

This, the first volume of its kind, has been produced as a result 
of the conviction of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America at its meeting in January, 1918. It is an attempt to 
summarize the Christian world-movement and, though ‘‘ world- 
wide iu its outlook is intended to preserve an American viewpoint.’’ 
It shows how American Christianity in its army of twenty-five mil- 
lion people with a ministry of more than one hundred and seventy 
thousand, maintains eleven thousand foreign mission workets and | 
spends therefor more than twenty-one million dollars (gold) a year. 
We welcome most heartily this volume. For right thinking 
on a world movement we must have world facts, and—especially 
with respect to American societies—here they are. | | 

Among the many interesting facts in this volume are the 
following :—Iu 1918 the total receipts of American societies, 
for missionary work, amounted to G. $22,100,000, as agaiust 
G. $20,400,000 for the previous year, with an actual increase of 
100 American workers iu foreign lands in the same time, making 
a total of 11,400. Thus, in spite of war, advance in missionary 
work has been recorded. ‘sal 

At the 25th meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference some 
fifty-five Boards were represented. Such a gathering must have a 
profound influence upon the whole world of foreign missions. 

We note, too, that in general the past year has been, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, a year of financial prosperity for missionary 
work. 

The status of Christianity is indicated statistically when we 
read that the Christian world-movement is now the largest of any 
single religious movement, having about 36 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the earth. | 

A big problem for the new democracy is presented in the 
task of developing 13,000,000 people formerly under the rule of 
Germany. 

The interaction of non-Christian and Christian religions in 
various countries is shown. The steady progress of the movement 
for Christian co-operation looms up in the various reports of 
mission countries all over the world. growth of self-support 
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can be followed. Mass movements toward Christianity are indicated. 
The broadening of the horizon of backward peoples is seen. In 
fact the whole volume is a proof of the way Christian idealism— 
still snubbed by a decreasing number as iridescent theory unat-— 
tached to real life—is steadily but slowly gaining ground in making 
the world a better place in which to live. | 

An attempt is made to pick out the best books and articles on 
mission work issued recently. A number of pages show how 
attempts are made to visualize missions ; these charts might well be 
used in China, where, we think, there is not enough teaching given 
on the world-movement of Christianity. Then there is a directory 
of Boards and Societies in the United States and Canada, and lastly 
statistics of these Boards and Societies, the whole being carefully 
indexed. | 

We wonder if it would be possible for succeeding volumes to — 
take up such questions as the relation to Christianity of such world- 
movements as industrial reform, vocational education, social 
activities, etc. They are referred to in this volume but are given, 
perforce, in a somewhat discounected form. | 

All who desire to understand the Christian world-movement 
should read this book. The Editor, Mr. Burton St. John, is to be 
heartily congratulated upon his achievement. 

R. 


WORLD DEMOCRACY. 


** THe DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT IN AstA.”” By TYLER DENNETT. Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1918. $1.50 gold. 


The author of this book gives us facts gathered during two 
extensive tours taken recently in Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, and India, and certain conclusions which he has drawn 
from them. He claims that his point of view is ‘‘ detached and 
impartial rather than either partisan or critical.’’ It is apparent, 
however, that he has brought to his study of the problems of the 
Far East a mind deeply affected by the great war. As he puts it, 
‘* Democracy is not merely a catchword of the War; it has become 
the watchword of the world.”” The peoples of many nations are 
asking ‘‘ How does the war for the defense of the rights of weak 
nations affect us who are politically the weakest of all?’’ He 
claims that ‘‘the traditional attitude of the European towards the 
Asiatic races must give way before new policies and methods in 
keeping with the ideals for which the war in Europe has been 
fought.’’ ‘‘ Asia is moving towards democracy in international 
affairs and also toward republican ideals of government at home.’’ 
He makes an exception in the case of Japan, which he claims is 
still an imperialistie power. We think, too, he places undue 
emphasis on the movement towards democracy and republicanism 
in China, which though undoubtedly a fact is not so deep and wider 
spread as he believes it, to be. The failure of the Republic so far 
to make good has certainly strengthened for the time the more 
conservative and re-actionary forces in the country. 
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The conclusion the author comes to after a careful study 
of the problems raised by these stirrings of the peoples and their 
‘aspirations towards self-realization and self-determination is that 
**In the face of this democratic drift of the Orient we must recog- 
nize that the Asiatic races are not at all prepared for many of the 
privileges of self-determination which they are demanding, and 
which they have in part received.’’ 

It is here that the missionary finds his opportunity and fulfils 
his vocation. His work is two-fold. He brings the individual soul 
to an experience of personal religion and to the sources of new 
life and new power, and he lays ‘‘ the foundations of a new social 
order, remaking a civilization, or even building a new one.’’ He 
makes a powérful appeal for a more generous and statesman-like 
use of this most powerful agency of Foreign Missions in the solution 
of the problem of the backward nations. 

: May we be permitted one word of gentle criticism. Though 
this book was written primarily for Americans and from the 
American standpoint, and though the writer has looked at things 
through American eyes, yet now-a-days literature is international 
to a greater degree than ever it was and authors should bear this 
in mind in their writings. The history of missions in China would 
also perchance attribute to the British Churches a greater share in 
_ what has been achieved than the author of this work does. The 
reviewer, too, confesses his ignorance as to what an ‘‘ American 
flivver’’ is though he has learnt the meaning of ‘‘to hike.’’ It is 
hardly correct to say that opium has been effectively stamped out. 

Our best thanks to the author for sharing with us the harvest 
of an observant eye and a keen perception of the great spiritual 
forces which are at work moulding and shaping the destinies of 


these far Eastern nations. 
E. B. 


“HE UNION MOVEMENT” CRITICIZED. 


Tae Uston Movement, By J. F. Love. Baptist Sunday School Board, 
Nashville, Tenn., U.S. A. G.$0.75 Postpaid. 


This book is a disappointment. It urges strongly the necessity 
of a strong foreign missionary program, and describes some of the 
essentials of such a program, but after reading the whole book, 
144 pages, we are left without any constructive statement of what 
ought to be done. The whole purpose of the book is to oppose 
strenuously - co-operative effort by the various denominations. 
The largest degree of fellowship between members of various 
‘churches which the author would approve is ‘‘ a smile for a brother 
who is also under the burden’’ (page 15). Courtesy is recognized 
as demanding so much. If the other members of his denomination, 
the Southern Baptist Convention in America, agree with him, it 
means that their Christian spirit and love are limited by the bounds 
of that denomination. What an anachronism in a day when the 
world has become too small for any nation, however great it may 
be, to live unto itself ! 
~ It is proper, however, to say that on a later page (111) in the 
book, the author admits that there are certain lines of Christian © 
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work in which cordial and helpful joint effort is possible. The 
following lines of work are mentioned,—social service, temperance 
and moral reform, public sanitation, international peace, Sabbath 
observance, etc., etc. It is agreed that there is room for conference 
between mission boards concerning such matters as office efficiency 
and economy, transportation and passports for missionaries, 
methods of financing the missionary enterprise, the development 
of certain classes of givers, the health and comfort of missionaries, 
the preparation of a large part of the literature in the promotion of 
missionary interest, etc., etc. In view of these admissions, it is 
surprising to find that the Southern Baptist Convention does not at 
present co-operate along any of these lines.. The reason given is 
that the leadership in these lines of co-operation is in the hands of 
those who want to do more than smile at a burdened brother. 
Because these elementary lines of co-operation, not through the 
schemes of a few men, but through the irresistible forces on the 
mission field, have led to much larger co-operation and union of 
churches, Dr. Love states that it is impossible for his denomination 
to have anything to do with them. These forces on the field 
include the strong desires of the native churches and the unprej- 
udiced judgment of missionaries facing an overwhelming task. 
It is these forces on the field, not the men in New York, that have 
led conferences there to go far beyond the ideas and proposals of 
the World Conference in Edinburgh, which was composed so 
largely of workers in Western lands. Unfortunately the author has 
not lived on the mission field and has failed to understand this. 
| The writer makes some foolish statements. For example, 
referring to the ideal of an ‘‘ indigenous church,’’ the call for 
‘*the Christian Church in China,’’ he questions whether this 
could have been conceived in China or the foreign field at all. 
The missionaries and the Chinese Christians cannot claim so much 
originality and independence! By a remarkable series of quota- 
tions from the findings of the Conference of 1913, he proves (svc /) 
that this ‘‘uncommon variety of indigenous plant was rooted at 
Edinburgh and transported to the mission fields via New York.” 
The reviewer was present at two of these Conferences in China. 
He has never ceased to wonder at the self-effacement of the 
Chairman, and he has always remembered the independence of 
those Conferences. He could explain some of the findings, which 
he himself happens to have written and which he now finds quoted 
in .this series of tell-tale evidence. But why take space here to 
destroy the author’s admiration of ‘‘ Dr. Mott’s guiding mind and 
genius’’? ‘The author seems not yet to have learned that it is 
‘possible to fool some people all the time, and all the people some 
of the time, but never all the people all of the time. He would 
credit Dr. Mott with having fooled the whole missionary world ! 
The author charges the ‘‘ Union Movement’’ with violating 
the consciences of members of denominations. As an example of 
the aims and methods of that movement, it is possible to point to 
the ‘‘ Statement on Comity’’ now adopted by almost all the Chris- 
tian forces in India aud China, and to show how clearly and fully- 
the sacredness of the conscience of each believer and church is 
guarded. The Editor of the ‘‘ Missionary Visitor’’ is a more 
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accurate observer, when he reports the North American Foreign 
Missionary Conference in New Haven, in January 1919, and says: 
‘* We found, too, that missionary co-operation does not and is not, 
in the minds of the leaders, intended to undenominationalize the 
work of Missionary Boards, but rather to reinforce the efforts of 
all Boards, through the combined experiences, discoveries, and 
victories of other like organizations and divisions in the great army 
of God.”’ 

After reading the book through, the thought comes to the 
reviewer that the author has described the real difficulty that he 
finds in the union movement in these words on page 125,—‘‘ The 
views of the largest religious body in the South were considered 
negligible by the makers of that (the union) program.’’ Thisisa 
charge that ought not to pass unchalletiged. 

In discussing what Baptists must do to be saved, the author’s 
advice is, ‘‘ Avoid all entangling alliances.’’ Seek first the Southern | 
Baptist Convention; the Kingdom of our Lord and its larger 
interests and welfare are secondary. That is the astounding message 
of this book, repeated over and over again in each chapter. There 
is no indication of such a ‘‘ vitally distinctive message’’ as can 
justify separate existence for even this Southern Baptist denom- 
ination. 

In answer to it all we would quote Alexander B. Bruce: ‘‘ The 
spirit of Jesus dwells not in coteries of self-willed, opinionative 
men, but in the great commonwealth of saints, and especially in 
the hearts of those who love the whole body more thau any part, 
not excepting that to which they themselves belong.’’ 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO ISLAM. Sy JAMES L. BARTON, D.D., LL.D. 
The Pilgrim Press. G. $2.00. 


This is a book of real value to all interested in Moslems, and 
in what has been done and ought to be done to reach them with 
the Gospel message. We agree that ‘‘ Probably no book that has 
been published shows a clearer insight into the nature of the task, 
better understanding of what is genuinely religious in the Moham- 
_ medan faith and worship, or more wisdom regarding the method 
of winning a sympathetic hearing for the message of Christianity. 
It is the work of aw authority. All who are interested in Missions, 
or in the present development of affairs in the near East, will find 

this volume profitable and intensely interesting reading ”’ 
) The historical survey is comprehensive and informing. The 
section dealing with Mohammedanism as a religion strikes one as 
a fair and sympathetic presentation. The principal message of 
the book—how to present the Christian message to Moslems—is 
carefully and thoughtfully given, and it will commend itself to most 
readers. Controversy is deprecated, and so is too much emphasis 
upon a formal creed. Missionaries should make more of the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity and remember that ‘‘ the heart of 
Christianity is in the life, and that it is manifested primarily not 
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- by statements of belief, but by a changed life that is hid with 
Christ in God.’’ 

The need for wise and specially-prepared literature is empha- 
sized. Educational and medical work have been found specially 
valuable in reaching Moslems. The former must be ‘‘ aggressively 
and constructively Christian, but not ‘offensively’ Christian.’’ 
Lectures and group talks without any Scripture text have often 
been found more effective than formal preaching. Patient efforts 
with individuals are much to be commended. A veteran mission- 
ary is quoted as suggesting that ‘‘ in approaching Moslems with 
the Christian message, only one fundamental idea, the very. essence 
of the Gospel, be presented, namely, the love and compassion of . 
Jesus Christ. He would exclude all other questions of theology 
and bring to the attention and consciences of all Moslems, in private 
conversation, in daily contacts, in public address, by word and 
action and life, this one eternal, burning message which has in it 
sufficient power to conquer the world.’’ : 

A brief review cannot do full justice to this excellent book 
which we advise all who may have the opportunity to read. 


I. M. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE Five Crassics. Vol. 1. The Book of History. 
The Book of Poetry. By Hanry M. Woops, D.D., Shanghai. Christian 
Literature Society. Mex. $0.70. 


Dr. Woods’ former commentaries have found much favour. 
We are assured the present volume will meet with an equally fav- 
ourable reception. We heartily agree with the doctor when he says 
‘*the Classics will pass away only when the caste of countenance 
and mental traits of the Sons of Han change, and no sooner.’’ 
Therefore they should not be neglected as a course of study in 
mission schools and colleges. His preface is well worthy of great 
attention. He states the matter well. 

The method adopted is to make a selection from the text and 
give the best native expositions on these, with additions by the 
author himself, who points out superstitious ideas, as judged from 
a Christian standpoint. This is also as it should be. So far we 
are in hearty agreement with the author both in his aim and 
methods. The doctor must have found great difficulty in the 
selection. Necessarily he could only take a limited quantity. But 
we could have wished the choice had been more catholic. For 
example, he gives the bulk of the Chou Nan and Shao Nan. 
Selections only should have been made from these: for instance, 
the Odes Hsiu Mu and T‘ao Yao are full of repetitions, so one 
representative stanza would have sufficed and thus more could 
have been given from others, such as the Pei Chou or the Hsiao 
Wan, or the Hsiao P‘an. One of the most important Odes is the 
Lu Ngo, but nothing is given from it. From his own criticism of 
method in the Preface (p. 2) he should have selected more standard- 
ized passages. The samé may be said of the Histories, with this 
modification that the first quoted in full is relatively important. 

Dr. Woods must have waded through many Chinese comment- 
aries. The book exhibits on every page diligent and laborious 
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research. And his selections from the commentaries show much 
discrimination. As a book of the kind it will undoubtedly be of 
value. Whilst the student will only know the Odes and Histories 
in part, from this selection, yet he will see them with a new bloom 

and fresh interpretation. , 
| M. 


Tae New Carina Review, Edited by Samuetr, Counc, M.A., Vol. z, No. 2, 
March, 1919. Kelly & Walsh, Limited. $9.00 per annum (six 
numbers) postage extra, 


To sinologues, and in fact to all thinking men and women, the 
attraction of the ‘‘ Gorgeous East ’’ is not the ‘‘ barbaric pearl and 
gold’’ that Milton wrote of in Paradise Lost, but rather the 
possibilities of better wealth contained in the copious and unbroken 
records of two millenniums, with the wise sayings, eager question- 
ings, significant conjectures and philosophic truths that keep a 
sympathetic body of thinkers still pondering over and delving into. 
As keenly, therefore, as the disappearance of the old China Review 
was felt in 1901 and ever since, so as warmly will the New China 
Review be welcomed, possibly by a larger audience. 

In his foreword the editor takes us into his confidence, unfold- 
ing some of his plans and indicating his hopes and ideals, whilst 
his appreciation of E. E. Chavannes and the matter in Notes and 
Queries, as well as in Recent Literature, shows that he is in touch 
with work and workers liable to be overlooked in the attention 
necessarily given to the special claims on the daily press and 
missionary journals. Taoist Tales by Major W. Perceval Yetts 
have a promising beginning; Dr. H. B. Morse, from personal 
experience, gives valuable details of the short-lived republic in 
Formosa in the stormy days of 1895; Rev. R. P. Henri Doré writes 
-on Le Grand Pélerinage Bouddhique de Lang-chan: whilst W. 
Arthur Cornaby supplies Notes on the Chinese Drama and Ancient 
Choral Dances. : 

There are also short contributions by Consul E. T. C. Werner 
and Sir E. D. Ross, a discussion of Early Buddhist Art, and 
studies in Chinese Psychology by Herbert Chatley. The last 
contribution, dealing with a complex subject, with an enviable 
confidence, opens up possibilities of lively debate in which present- 
day students may be tempted to follow in the footsteps of the 
Sinologues of early China Review days. With a bare suggestion 
of the temperament of Iago, without his hateful suspiciousness, 
they seemed to adopt his motto, ‘‘I am nothing if not critical.” 
The graceful fluency of Professor Giles in his ‘‘few remarks” 
makes us feel it possible, however, that honest appreciation may 
now take the place of hypercritical carping. 

We congratulate Mr. Couling on this first number,—neces- 
_ sarily produced amidst serious handicaps, and trust that he will be 
worthily supported in his attempt to revive the best type of Sinology 
and contribute to our knowledge and uplift. | 


G. M. 
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Taz Marks or A Wortp Carerstian. An “ Everyday Life"’ Book by 

DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING. 2-+4-798pp. Association Press, New York, 

1919. G. $0.75 | 

The pace for this excellent pocket series was set by Dr. Fos- 
dick’s classic on ‘‘ The Meaning of Prayer.’’ It has sometimes 
lagged, but this twelfth volume maintains its best traditions. This 
is a refreshing book. It is reassuring because it reminds us that 
we are not forgotten. In this analysis of ‘‘the mind that each 
Christian should bring to bear upon the world,’’ Dr. Fleming 
from the ripeness of his experience, as missionary in India and as 
the new professor of Missions in Union Theological Seminary, 
‘makes an unusually fresh and vigorous appeal, reminding us that 
in these days of world citizenship we must be world Christians if 
Christians at all. With fine psychological insight, a wide and 
diversified knowledge of the modern application of Christianity to 
the lives of peoples everywhere, he has presented us with a com- 
pact manual for daily study and meditation which relates the old, 
old story to the throbbing international consciousness of to-day. 
This is the best book we have seen to commend the so-called 
*‘ foreign missionary enterprise’’ to the average thinking layman 
at home, and one of the best to remind us here of the part we must 
play in the great whole and to challenge us anew to cultivate ‘‘ the 
international spirit ’’’ and rightly interpret the peoples among whom 
we live and work. 

If Professor Fleming imparts in the class room the spirit and 
the understanding of the world’s task of which he gives here such 
inspiring evidence, his students will go forth nobly equipped to aid 
at home or abroad in the solution of the problems he so clearly sets 
forth. The illustrative material he employs is abundant, varied, 
and aptly applied. The reader rises with a sense of achievement, 
_ with an enlarged sympathy and a greater courage. We shall give 
some of our best friends a copy of this book. 

| B. 


BuILpInGc A NEw WorxLD. An outline for the discussion of the Christian 
tssues involved in the winning of the war and in the establishment of 
By Harrison §. Association Press. Price 

This pamphlet consists of thirteen chapters. Each chapter is 
an outline discussion prepared for student or other groups. The 
aim of these outlines is to make clear the moral issues involved in 
the war, and also to show the world-wide significance of the war 

aims as stated by President Wilson, in relation to the building of a 

democratic world. The freedom for development of individual 

peoples ; the holding nations to account for their misdeeds; the 
co-operation and good will in a World League of Nations; the 
principles involved in these three postulates are applied not only to 
the nations of the world but also to classes and groups within the 
mations. They are applied equally to South America, Africa, 

India, Japan, and China, as well as to Europe and America. The 

problems are boldly stated. For example, a study is made of the 

Mohammedan world in its relation to a free democracy. The present 

position of these countries and their relation to democracy is briefly 
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sketched : and also the problems connected with social reform are 
clearly stated. \ 

Each chapter begins by stating the main. problems arising 
under the heading chosen. Under each of these problems, again, 
is stated a number of questions which they involve. Reference is 
then made to books and magazines from which the answers to the 
questions can be gained. Butin addition to this a series of quota- 
tions under their appropriate headings is printed in the text, 
which supply material from which the answers can be framed. 

All phases of the subject are touched upon, from the position 
' of the British Labour party to the problems of autocratic Japan. 
The main trend is to show the vital relation uf Christianity to the 
solution of these problems. The treatment is thorough and the 
pamphlet packed with suggestion. The reviewer has been using it 
as an outline for a weekly talk to his Chinese students, and could 
wish most heartily that it was his lot to be one of a group to follow 


the discussion right through. 
Mac. 


RELIGIOUS ENUCATION AND RECONSTRUCTION. NORMAN E, RICHARDSON, 
Director of the Department of Religious Education of Boston Univer- 
silty. Abingdon Press, 1919. G. $0.15. 

This address before the Sunday School Council of the Evan- 
gelical Denominations is a strong challenge to the Christian Church 
to get behind a national program of religious education. The 
program must preserve denominational identity and yet admit of 
effective co-operation between denominations and between the 
Church and the public schools. The churches will have to 
establish religious day-schools and normal training schools in each 
community. 

The discussion fails to recognize the demands that are affecting 
the choice ‘of all subject-matter in present-day curricula. Nor, 
does it face the questions of economy and efficiency involved in the 
establishment of such a double system of education even when 
religious education and public education are related. 

The message is timely and suggestive. It shows that the great 
work of the Church, in the future, is educational. Universal in- 
telligence and morality are the only safe foundations for democracy 
and the Christian Church is best qualified to supply these elements, 


especially the latter. 
| J. B. W. 


Monry THe Studies in stewardship, covering the 
and practice of one’s personal economics, for use in Bible classes, dis- 
cussion groups, young people's societies, and similar gatherings. By 
Davip McConauGBy. New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and Canada, 1918. Cloth, gold $0.60 ; 
paper, gold $0.40. 

This alertly written work is well described in its sub-title. In 
chapters on stewardship, acquiring, spending, saving, giving, 
proportioning, accounting, and influencing others, the author gives 
us a kind of treatise on the Christian ethics of the use of our 


means, be they great or small. The principles and practice as set 
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forth are largely observed by the missionary body already, but the 
use of the book in missionary families might well help to ground 
young people in the matter of a stewardship that will some day be 
theirs. As for the further use of the book in China and other non- | 
Christian lands, there are doubtless many merchant princes, and 
others of more moderate means, who would find much food for — 
thought here. Even where the particular application of the prin- 
ciples may not be approved the clear-cut statement, the careful 
articulation of the thought, and the thoroughness with which much 
ground is covered in small space will be a rousing challenge to examine 
one’s habits in these matters, and will not offend that sense which 
is one of the tenderest that men possess, the sense of meum et tuum. 
We wish that all young people might read the book, and the day is 
at hand when a work of the kind would be useful in the Chinese 


Church. 
H. K. W. 


TRIANGLE RRADERS. Association Press of China, VY. K. Woo and T. M. 
Van. Mex. $0.204 set ; Mex. $0.07 single copies. 


' The purpose of these three neatly printed readers is to present 
in the form of primary readers material calling attention to the 
social aspects of every-day life, thus helping the infant mind in 
becoming accustomed to such modern terms as patriotism, sanita- 
tion, disease, scientific study, post-office, solar calendar, the home, 
national geography, national history, industry, agriculture, the 
laws, etc. 

The first book seems to be well adapted as the first-year 
reader. The second and third volumes present a large amount of 
very interesting material relating to modern sociological terms and 
ideas. The material, though of excellent quality, is rather too 
difficult for use as second or third-year readers. Very likely it is 
not intended to use these books as beginning readers but for 
supplementary reading, and for that purpose they should be of 
great value. Certainly the underlying idea of these readers is 
excellent, namely, to present at an early age the terms and ideas 
which relate to a progressive and modern-minded view of the social 
life of which the pupil is a part. 7 7 


THE Practice OF FrignpsHip. Studies in Personal Evangelism with men 
of the United States Army and Navy in American Training Camps. 
Association Press, New York. 60 cents gold. 


The sub-title indicates what has been attempted in the way of 
keeping and leading in right paths “‘ normal buman beings thrown 
into an abnormal environment.’’ This unique situation has pro- 
vided the ideal conditions for friendly appeal, help, and testimony 
of a personal nature. According to Aristotle’s definition of friend- 
ship as ‘‘one soul abiding in two bodies,’’ training camps may 
seem a strange place for ‘‘the Practice of Friendship,’’ but this 
little book is full of experiences that show how much in the way 
of friendship can be accomplished by followers of the Savior who 
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called His disciples friends. The messages of the book will last 
longer than the past and present needs and should help Christian 
workers to gain the best point of contact for introducing a full 
gospel that will bring about definite transformation of life and 
character. 


Tae GospuL in Two Acts. J. F. Lova, D.D., American Baptist Publication 
| Soctely, 1915. 


The author of this pamphlet is the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
He has undertaken to present a ‘‘ frank aud fraternal discussion of 
the ordinances’’ (of baptism and communion) ‘‘as the conserving 
emblems of fundamental and essential faith.’’ He maintains that 
they Aave no saving power, and, also, the paradox, that they Aave 
saving power. The ordinances save the essential truths of the 
Gospel; these truths of the Gospel save souls: therefore, the 
ordinances are essential to -salvation,—a nice piece of dialectics. 
All evangelical Christians are urged ‘‘ to unite to save the original — 
forms and significance of the ordinances.’’ 

The historical method of Biblical interpretation, the laws of 
individual development, the interdependence of the spiritual and 
the physical, and the development of social and religious institutions 
are apparently not within the writer’s perspective. LBW 


A Quest For Sours. W. TrueTr. 7exas Baptist Book House, 
Dallas. Gold $1.15 net. 


This is the title of a book of evangelistic sermons compris- 
ing all the sermons preached and prayers offered iu a series of 
gospel meetings held at Fort Worth, Texas, July 11-24, 1917, 
by George W. Truett, D.D., Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 

Dallas, Texas. It is published by the Texas Baptist Book House. 
| This is a long title, but the book is fully worthy of it. We 
have never met a book exactly like this. We have not only the 
sermons and prayers, but also the preacher’s preliminary conversa- 
tions and cases of personal dealing. The whole impression made 
is most helpful, most earnest and spiritual. We most strongly 
recommend this book. Conducting evangelistic meetings is not 
easy ; indeed it is most difficult to determine what emphasis to lay 
on the complimentary truths of the Gospel, Christ’s mercy and love, 
on the one hand, and on the warnings of the Master on the other. 
We have never read a book in which the happy balance is struck 
as iu this. The sermons are models—we wish we could preach 
them. Then the sermon on p. 195 on ‘‘ Amaziah who offered 
himself willingly unto the Lord” (II Chr. xvii: 16)—If there is 
a better Gospel sermon than that we should like to see it ! 

We are sorry to have but a limited space at our disposal but we 
have said enough to give an opinion of this most valuable book. 


D. 
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Dantn. An elementary book for those who seck in the great poet the teacher 
By Henry Dwicrt Sxpowice, New Haven, Yale 
v. Press ; , Oxford Univ, Press. G. $1.50. 


The moral débacle of Germany will no doubt lead to a great 
turning away from German literature and thought, and Italian 
will receive more attention than before; happily so, for Daute is 
assuredly more wholesome than Goethe. He is universally re- 
cognized as one of the greatest spiritual teachers—perhaps the 
greatest—since the Apostles. Those who cannot read Italian have 
yet no excuse for neglecting him, siuce there are a score or so of 
English translations besides many such intelligent guides as the 
latest book now before us. This is a useful introduction to deeper 
study, but is complete in itself, and cannot be read by any 
thoughtful person without both pleasure and profit. The author 
brings us into sympathetic touch with that great intellect and spirit 
which may prove the best of tonics for a sick world to-day. 
Though he may say nothing that is new to students of Dante, his 
work can be heartily recommended to all as a clear account of ‘the 


poet and the poem. 
S. C. 


THe TRAGEDY OF LaBouR. By W. R. Hausteap. Zhe Abingdon Press. 
New York. G. $0.50. | 


This is a small book of 107 pages. It is a very readable book. 
But it must also be said that when it is read no very definite end 
is gained. It is a book full of aphoristic sentences: one sparkling 
sentence succeeds another like electric ‘sparks, without giving a 
continuous luminosity. he writer in vivid language depicts the 
tragedy of the labour situation. The tragedy consists in the great 
difficulty of getting labour a just share of profits; there is no way 
out of the jungle. The suggestion of the author seems to be that 
nothing must be done in too radical a way to alter the unjust 
conditions of the past. Time must be taken to right wrongs. 
Destructive Bolshevik ideas, or violent socialistic plans will only 
induce a greater cataclysm. ‘‘ Fear not the sober majorities,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ but draw back from the Jehu who drives furiously.’” What 
then can be done? Certain ameliorating methods are suggested 
from already existing practices. These are the sharing of profits ; 
provision for old age pensions; larger wages; compensations; a 
return to the soil,—for the farmer, being independent, has great 
social power. He also seems to suggest that a graduated income 
tax, and the taxation of property for public uses, will help to a 
more equitable distribution of property. He makes the somewhat 
startling statement that ‘‘the distribution of wealth in America is 
the most satisfactory the world has ever seen.’’ This must be 
substantiated by something more than a rhetorical dictum: and the 
reference to the want of variety or sufficiency of food in China is 
liable to misunderstanding. He charges Abraham with an anti- 
social act (pp. 13, 14) which is not quite just, if all the circum- 
stances were considered. Let us be just even to the ancient dead. 
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ASIA, Eastern Evrore, AND AUSTRALIA AND RESOURCE 
Map. Published by Asia, Journal of the American Asiatic Association, 

New York. 1918. 34x38 in. G. $1.50. 

This informing map on a scale of. 190 miles to the inch, is 
being widely circulated as a subscription premium with Asia, the 
beautiful magazine of the American Asiatic Association. Within 
the limits of its scale it is packed with facts showing the distribu- 
tion of gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, coal, petroleum, sulphur, 
grain, rice, sugar, coffee, tea, cotton, silk, rubber, and fisheries, 
by well devised symbols printed in red, and with other principal 
resources or products named. As it is drawn on an equal-area 
projection it represents strikingly the great agricultural resources of 
India and the diversified (and undeveloped) mineral resources of 
China. For China the railroad information is up-to-date. The 
map is not over-loaded with names and, although principal cities 
and provinces are clearly marked (in the Postal spelling), the 
emphasis lies on the resources of the country. A good map to own 


and study. 
B. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE, JANUARY, 1919. Association Press of China. 
This is a bilingual catalogue, giving in addition to titles a hint in Chinese 


and ig oy of the trend of the book listed. 
ike this, which he may look over in leisure moments with a view to 


a book 


It is well for the worker to have 


getting into touch with the new books being produced. The catalogue 
contains books relating to various activities and various forms of the Christian 


program ,—physical, educational, and spiritual). 


Correspondence | 


_ NEW MANDARIN BIBLE. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SrR:—Readers of the 
RECORDER will greatly oblige if 
typographical or other mistakes 
in the newly-published Bibles 
are pointed ont to the under- 
signed. 
Yours very truly, 
G. H. BONDFIELD. 

April 2nd, 1919. — 


| STUDENT HELP. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Sir :—With the coming of 
April people begin to make their 


plans for the summer, and for 
many that includes a trip to 
Kuling. 

My attention has been called 
to the fact that there are, every 
summer, numerous guests from 
a distance who come to Kuling 
fora change. The distance is so 
great that the expense does not 
warrant their bringing either 
teachers or house-boys with 
them. Yet these they greatly 
desire during the two months’ 
stay at Kuling. 

There is developing among the 
students of William Nast College 
a commendable willingness and 
even eagerness to help defray 
their own expenses of education. 
For some years we have been 
supplying the Kuling Estate 
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Offices, both at Kuling and at furthering the Christian enter- 
Kiukiang, with clerks and assist- prise in China. Lily Valley has 


ants from our student body. 
These students are found also in 
the Kuling stores. 

I should be very glad to 
undertake to furnish personal 
- teachers from among our older 
students for persons who wish to 
study Mandarin, writers for those 
who will be having Chinese 
clerical work to do, and house- 
boys or errand-boys for those 
who wish such at Kuling this 
coming summer. 


Sincerely yours, 


CARLETON LACY. 
March 22, 1919. 


LILY VALLEY CONFERENCE 
GROUNDS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR :—I believe many of 
your readers will be interested 
in an announcement regarding 
the Summer Conference Grounds 
of the Y. M.C.A. at Lily Valley, 
Kuling. 

It is desired that this property 
be used to its fullest extent in 


already come to mean to many 
Chinese students and workers, 
what Swanwick, Northfield, and 
other names mean to missicnaries, 
The grounds are at the disposal 
of the Church from June 20 to 
September 1. Any and all denom- 
inations will be welcome. ‘The 
buildings may be rented for other 
than purely missionary purposes 
only on dates not conflicting with 
conferences. 

Several hundreds of dollars are 
being put into the property this 
year in the nature of new equip- 
ment and repairs. Iron beds are 
to be installed throughout and 
other needed furniture added. 

I have been asked to act as. 
supervisor of the property and 
will give practically my whole 
time to it throughout the con- 
ference season. It is hoped that 


this arrangement will greatly — 


convenience conference leaders, 
as a large amount of routine will 
be taken from their shoulders. 

For folder and detailed infor- 
mation write, 


RALPH B. CoLson, 
VY. M. C. A., Wuchang. 
April 9, 1919. | 


Missionary News 


General 


CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION. 


This Mission works in ten cen- 
tral stations, including Chengtu 
and Chungking, iu Szechwan. 
In its General Society work, as 
opposed to that of its Woman’s | 
Society, the Mission is organized 
in three Divisions, each having 


its own Annual Meeting,—and 
a Council composed of repre- 
sentatives elected by the three 
Divisional Meetings. The Coun- 
cil meets annually in February, 


after the three Divisional 


Meetings in January. Council 
does not deal with many ques- 
tions of importance that have not 
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come up through the Divisional 
Meetings. 

Council is our Mission organi- 
zation and Conference that of our 
Church. The former consists 
of missionaries only, while the 
latter contains both missionaries 
and Chinese. The Chinese are 
already equal in number, or in 
the majority. The powers and 
jurisdiction of the Conference 
are being enlarged and extended 
from year to year, and it is 
expected that, in the course of a 
few years more, our church and 
out-station work will have been 
_ handed practically all over to 
Conference. It is not at present 
planned to hand over educational 
and medical work ; and probably 
everything pertaining strictly to 
the missionaries personally, such 
as salary, houses, etc., will 
always remain under Council. 

This year’s Council was held 
Feb. 3-13 at the city of Jen- 
show The full number of 
fifteen men as provided by 
constitution, were present, re- 
presenting the 150 men and 


women in our General Society 


work. 


Medical work is carried on in 
all ten stations; but the war has 
reduced the number of our 
medical men to such an extent 
that this year we were obliged 
to leave three stations without 
a doctor, and to be content with 
doing a minimum in the support 
of the medical college of the 
Union University. However, 
seven hospitals are kept vig- 
orously running, and we look 
for the early return of several 
_ medical men on furlough or in 
France, as well as_for the coming 
of reinforcements, to enable us 
to strergthen the work in these 
seven stations, to reopen the 
hospitals in those other three 

and to once more under- 
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take our fair share of the support 
of the medical college. 


Educational work. The 
steadily increasing number of 
our Higher Primary graduates 
forced us this year to open 
Middle School work in Fowchow 
and Tzeliutsing, in addition to 
the union Middle School work 
already in operation for some 
years at Chengtu and Chungking. 


But these new Middle Schoolsare . 


not to attempt more than the — 
first two years of the course, for 
the present. A new regulation 
made this year requires all 
assisted students to return to the 
Mission in both money and 
service, all loans that they have 
received. A greater effort than 
hitherto is to be made to secure 
that all children of church mem- 
bers complete at least the lower 
primary course. 

A most encouraging incident 
at this year’s Council was the 
receipt of a generous offer from 
a prosperous Chinese member of 
our Church, of an annual con- 
tribution of about one thousand 
taels. The gift is to be in 
perpetuity, and the conditions 
are that it is to be used wholly 
and solely for the upkeep of a 
group of schools to be erected 
by the Mission near the old home 
neighborhood of the donor ; that 
there shall be both lower and 
higher primary grades, for both 
boys and girls; and that control — 
shall be vested in the Mission. 


Evangelistic or pastoral work. 
The burden of the administration 
of this part of our work is being 
rolled more and more upon our 
Conference, so that Council is 
proportionately relieved. 

Our Home Missionary Society 
seems now properly launched, 
for on July 1st, 1918, a tried and 
trusted preacher was appointed 


and sent to the Tribes’ Country 
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several days’ journey north- 
west of Chengtu. It is hoped 
that the united contributions of 
our Chinese Church will soon 
admit of the appointment of two 
Chinese missionaries instead of 
one, to these needy people. 


General.—Our Council recom- 
mends, along with others, that 
the postponed General Confer- 
ence of West Chiva Missions and 
Churches be held in one of the 
early months of 1921, perhaps 


‘February. 


This year’s Council recom- 
mends to our Home Board that 
we be permitted to select a 
suitable Chinese and send him 
as soon as possible to Canada 
for study,—perhaps in one or 
two years’ time. 

In view of our large furlough 
lists fot this year and following 
two years, Council was gratified 
that five families and one single 
woman worker asked this year 
that their furloughs be delayed 
for one year. 

A delegation is eagerly ex- 
pected this year or uext from 


- our Home Church to visit our 


Mission. It is likely that the 
General Superintendent and one 
or more Board Secretaries will be 
members of the delegation. 
Council passed a resolution 
calling the attention of the 
authorities to the replanting of 
the poppy, and the recrudescence 
of the opium habit in West China. 
-The spirit of this year’s 
Council was better than before. 
Every member seemed to be 
determined to use his _ best 
endeavors, not for the advantage 
of his work or his department 
and not even for the advantage 
of his station, except as such a 


_ course of action contributed most 


to the advantage of the work of 
the Mission as a whole. The 
presence and influence of the 
Holy Spirit was thus manifested 


throughout our sessions, and 
some of our greatest problems 
proved to be sources of the 
deepest blessings. | 


CHINESE COOLIES IN FRANCE. 


In a recent letter from the 
Rev. E. W. Burt, now with the 


Chinese in France, he stated that 


at that time (February 2yst, 
1919) there were still 100,000 
Chinese remaining with the 
British forces and about half as 
many with the French. Y. M. 


-C. A. work is being actively 


carried on in 87 camps; some 
120 workers are located in these 
centers—mainly British, with 
a good sprinkling of Chinese 
and a few Americans. The 
work in general is along the 
lines of recreation, refreshments, 
lectures, and services of various 
kinds. The busiest time is in 
the evening, when various 
programs are provided, which 
include lectures on a wide variety 
of topics. Not more than abont 
ten per cent of the coolies can 
read—which has been a problem 
in itself. Mr. Burt says the 
Chinese, so far as his observation 
goes, are happy, well fed, and 
in no way demoralized by their 
stay in Europe. A Chinese 
coolie recently sent 150 francs 
to Dr. A. J. Brown of New York 
to help send the Gospel to 
China. There are occasional 
coutributions also for the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. Already 
over 12,000,000 francs have been 
put into savings banks by the 
coolies. In this matter of saving, 
Shantung heads the 
coming next. 


‘* PONDAMENTALS OF 
DEMOCRACY.”’ 


The Japan Evangelist for 
March (1919) contains the follow- 
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ing interesting and significant 
declaration by the Federation of 
Japanese Churches : 

_** The Federation of Christian 
Churches in Japan in the follow- 
ing five points gives expression 
to the fundamentals of democracy 
that need special emphasis in 
this new age: | 
a, The Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

2, The authority of conscience and 
respect for freedom of belief. 

3. Planning for enduring peace 
throughout the world by respect for 
humanity and a striving to establish 
international morality. 

4. The recognition of our national 
mission, and the endeavor to fulfill it. 

5. Recognizing the true position of 
woman, preserving the sanctity of the 
home, and elevating the standards 
of our national life. 


“This declaration is made in 
the hope that churches and 
believers throughout the country 
will do their utmost to proclaim 
and realize these principles, that 
they may diffuse ‘public morality 
like water and righteousness 
like an ever flowing river.’’’ 


CHRISTIAN COMMISSION TO 
YUNNAN. | 


The objects of the Yunnan 
Commission, as published re- 
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cently in Zhe Gospel Bell, are 
given as follows: 

“To study the evangelistic 
needs of Yunnan, to experience 
actual pioneer missionary work, 
to find an unoccupied area which 
might be an effective appeal to 
the Christian Church in China 
for the arousing of missionary 
enthusiasm, to carefully survey 
this field when chosen, to 
maintain evangelistic work with 
a view to preparing for the 
organization of a permanent 
Chinese Home Missionary 
Society, to carry on this work, 
to assist the work of the Chris- 
tian churches already working 
in Yunnan, to  unceasingly 
proclaim the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.’’ 

There is considerable interest 
in the Yunnan Commission. In 
Hangchow a committee composed 
of twenty persons, representing 
each church there, has been 
formed. The committee now 
hasa membership of over eighty. 
Contributions continue to come 
in daily from individuals and 
churches throughout China. 
Madame Nieh of Shanghai has 
promised to contribute $600 
annually to this movement. 
Others have contributed accord- 
ing to. their strength. 


— 


News Items 


Prof. C. H. Robertson spent 
about ten days in Shanghai after 
his return from Siberia. He is 
now on his way to the United 
States. 


Dr. John L. Campbell, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, 
Vancouver, is planning to spend 
most of June, July, August, and 
perhaps September, in China. 


During Mr. David Z. T. Yui’s 
absence in the U. S., Dr. John 
Y. Lee has been appointed 
General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. 


During Dr. D. Willard Lyon’s 
absence on furlough, Dr. Philip 
de Vargas will take his place, as 
Acting Head of. the Secretarial 
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Training Department of the Y. 
M. C. A. 


Dr. Henry Fowler, at Siao- 
kan, who has had long experi- 
ence in work among lepers, is to 
give part of his time to the work 
of the Mission to Lepers in the 
Far East. 


Our sympathies go out to the 
Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, which has been very hard 
hit this spring through the neces- 
sary return home because of ill 
health of a large number of 


Secretaries. 


The Anti-Saloon League of 
America has asked that at its 
convention in May there might 
be present a delegate from 
China. It is possible that Mr. 
David Z. T. Yui will attend the 
conference in this capacity. 


Miss R. Tcheng, China’s first 
woman lawyer, has gone to Paris 
to report the Peace Conference 
for the Associated Press. Miss 
Tcheng is a graduate of the 
Paris University Law School. 
She has several books, in both 
French and Chinese, to her 
credit. | 


Rev. Robt. G. Boville, D.D., 
founder and, for eleven years, 
General Secretary of the Vaca- 
tion Bible School movement in 
America, arrived in Shanghai in 
April and will visit the leading 
ediicational centers in east and 
north China. 


We have received Bulletin 
No. 15 issued by the Special 
Committee (of the C. C. C ) on 
a Forward Evangelistic Move- 
ment, under the title ‘‘ Evangel- 
istic Survey of a Rural District. ” 
It is very interesting and stimu- 
lating. From one to five copies 
will be sent on request and pay- 
ment of postage. In larger 
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quantities thirty cents each 
ten copies. 
On page 140 of the F ruary 


issue of the RECORDER, in a 
short report of actions taken by 
the South China Mission of the 
Presbyterian Mission, North, 
the word ‘‘antipathies ” Rove be 
found ; this should be ‘‘activi- 
ties.’’ We regret the 
phical error, and hasten to 
assure our readers that there is 
no truth in the con- 
tained i in the word used. 


Miss Jessie Gregg, of the 
China Inland Mission, has re- 
cently completed a trip of six 
months into the central provinces 
of Hupeh and Hunan. Of all 
her evangelistic trips this one 
has been the most fruitful. Al- 
together she has conducted, dur- 
ing this last trip, twenty-five 
missions—in which 788 women 
have aunounced their wish to 
become inuquirers—and traveled 
over 3,000 miles (English). | 


Under the auspices of the 


Stewart Evangelistic Fund, con- 


ferences for Chinese leaders will 
be held at Kuling the last of | 
July, and at Peitaiho in August. 
Also at Peitaiho an English- 
speaking conference will be held 
at the same time,—this confer- 
ence will be available both to 
Chinese and foreign delegates. 

Very strong programs are 
being arranged including home 
speakers. Circulars and further 
announcement will be issued 
later. Address correspondence 
re delegates, etc., to J. H. Bla¢k- 
stone, Nanking. | 


In the News Letter of the 
American Presbyterian Mission 
in Hainan, for March (1919), is 
an account of a week spent 
amongst the Miao people. Nar- 
row and difficult trails and vari- 
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1919] | 
ous hardships encountered show 
_ that real pioneer work is not yet 
finished. Mr. G. D. Byers, the 
writer of the article, says they 
‘* tramped and boated 144 miles, 
held eighteen services attended 
by six. hundred interested hear- 
ers.” At one place they had 
twenty-eight rapids to ascend. 
The twenty-nine pages of this 
News Letter are all interesting. 


The Times Literary Supplement, 
February 17, 1919, reports :-— 
‘*The Prix Stanislas-Julien 
for 1918 has been awarded by 
the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres to Mr. Couling for 
his ‘‘ Encyclopedia Sinica’’ re- 
cently published by the Oxford 
University Press. This prize has 
already been given to two British 
writers—to Professor Legge, of 
Oxford, for his translation of 
the Chinese Classics, and to Pro- 
fessor H. A. Giles, of Cambridge 


(twice), for his ‘‘Chinese-English - 


Dictionary’’ and for his ‘‘Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary.’’ 
he is pub- 
’ lished in the Far by Messrs. 
Kelly & Walsh. | 


. The North China Mission of 
the United Methodist Mission 
now reports a membership of 
3.740. At the two hospitals con- 
ducted under its auspiceslast year 
there were 269 in-patients and 
2,261 out-patients treated. The 
additional (third) hospital has 
had to be closed, owing to the 
absence of the doctor. The con- 
tributions for Church purposes 
amounted to 33 per cent of the 
total expenditure for preachers’ 
support, and the school fees 
amounted to 57 per cent of the 
school expenditure. 


The March (1919) issue of 

Woman's Work is a particularly 
interesting ove. The pictures 
depicting work amongst blind 
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girls, and some phases of the 
work of the Door of Hope in 
Shanghai, stand out and catch 


‘theeye. There are little touches 


of the life of Chinese women that 
are very interesting. The arti- 


cles on ‘“‘ Education of Chinese 


Blind Girls,’’ ‘‘The Phonetic 
Script,’’ and. ‘“‘ Teaching Tem- 
perance,’’ are of more than 


usual significance. 


A circular letter from Dr. W. 
W. Peter, from Lille, France, 
Says: ‘‘ The saddest place of 
the whole hospital to visit is the 
isolated camp for lepers, of 
which there are sixteen.... 
We visited the little graveyard 
where 350 laborers lie buried. 
The Chinese have started a fund 
to erect a memorial arch in 
Peking to commemorate the lives 
of those whom they buried in 
France. One coolie gave one- 
third of a month’s pay..... 
The Chinese are seeing a sad 
side of our Western civilization. 
What tales they will tell when 
they get back to their homes... . 
France is now a great school for 
Chinese. Here is the greatest 
hospital for Chinese in the world, 
having 1,500 patients. The great- 
est school for Chinese also in 
the world is here in France, 
having 140,000 pupils. The 
graduates of this school will 
scatter to all parts of China.’’ 


The American Society of 
Church History, an ization 
consisting of the leading scholars 
and historians in America and 
Great Britain, recently elected i 
first Chinese member, T. T. 
Lew, chairman of the Eastern 
section of the Alliance. This is 
the third academic distinction 
conferred upon him in the last 
six months. Columbia Unsiver- 
sity elected him to Phi Beta 


Kappa in May, and Yale grant- 
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ed him the degree of B. D. 
‘with high honors,” in June. 
—Chinese Students’ Monthly, 
March 1919. 


For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Kiangsu and Che- 
kiang Federation Councils a 
meeting has been arranged. 

e meetings will be held on May 
27th, 28th, and 29th, at Hang- 
chow. A very interesting gather- 
ing is anticipated and it is hoped 
that the attendance will be large. 
Those proposing to attend are 
asked to notify the Rev. T. T. 
Liu, China Inland Mission, 
Hangchow, so that hospitality 
may be arranged for. Printed 
forms of application for railway 
tickets at reduced rates to be pre- 
sented to the booking clerks at the 
stations’ concerned may be ob- 
tained from the Rev. L. P. Nyi, 
Anglican Mission, Hangchow, or 
the Rev. Geo. W. Coultas, M.A., 
Anglican Mission, Hangchow. 


On January 4th (1919) the 
American Bible Society cabled 
the following message to Pres- 
ident Wilson in Paris :— 


‘* Inasmuch as there are numerous 
parts of the world where, under 
various exercises of authority, reli- 
gious freedom does not exist, and 
where Christian missionaries and 
Bible distributors cannot engage in 
their the Bible 
respectfully urges the representatives 
of the nations about in 
Paris to establish the foundations of, 
and provide the means for, ensurin 
to further their 


permanent peace, 
great object by making ample pro- 
vision for securing and maintaining 


complete religious freedom through- 
out the world. We would not restrict 
this freedom in any manner so as to 
exclude any creed or profession of 
faith. We believe that no other foun- 
dation can be laid than that which is 
laid in the Holy Scriptures known as 
the Christian Bible, but we would 
leave all free to follow God's 
leadings in their a) Somes We of 


His truth.” (Signed 
ey (Signed) James Wood, 
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Their action registers an im- 
portant lead. | 


The China Medical Journal for 
March (1919), contains an interest- 
ing article on the subject ‘‘Is_ 
China ready for Women Nurses 
in Men’s Hospitals?’”’ by Miss 
Edith J. Haward (Wuchang). 
The pith of the article, all of 
which is worth reading, is given 
in the following quotations: ‘‘As 
far as I have been able to find 
out there is very little doubt in 
the minds of those of us who are 
training Chinese nurses, that 
men—however good, intelligent, 
and willing they may be—do not 
make ideal nurses.’’ Yet she 
says, ‘‘I believe that for many 
years yet, men nurses will still 
be needed in China, for even 
when we use women nurses ex- 
clusively in some of the. big 
general hospitals in the cities, in 
the smaller towns and country 
districts this will not be possible 
for many yearstocome.’”’ 

The paper from which these 
quotations are taken was read at 
the Biennial Conference of the 
Nurses’ Association of China, 
held at Foochow in 1919. After 
the reading of the paper, and 
following a general discussion, 
the Conference unanimously de- 
cided that China is not yet ready 
for the employment of Chinese 
women as nurses in hospitals for 


In the report of the Kochow 
Station (South China Presbyter- 
ian Mission), for the year ending 
October 15th (1918), we find 
that war and general disturbance 
by brigands and pestilence have 
characterized the year and affect- 
ed the work. Travel has been 
almost impossible throughout 
the year and business at a stand- 
still. This is largely due to the 
ceaseless activities of brigands 
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and robbers. Church attendance 
and Christian activities of any 
kind have been seriously hin- 
dered. Yet has been 
made; the Church contributed 
$2,492.64, a considerable increase 
over the contributions for the 

ous year. In each of seven 
ge centers a series of meetings 
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covering three or four days was 
carried on by the students them- 
selves. During the year 288 
villages were visited, with 616 
return visits, making a total of 
visits, during which 33,37! 
eard the Gospel story. If such 
can be done in a bad year—what 
can be done in a good one? 


BIRTH. 
MARCH : 
24th, at Moukden, Manchuria, to 


Rev. A. and Mrs, Weir, P. C. I., a 
son (Andrew John). 


DEATHS. 


JANUARY: 

6th, at Cincinnati, O., U.S.A., Rev. 
Franklin Ohlinger, formerly of the 
M.E.M., North, | 

30th, at Harrisonburg, Va., U.S.A., 
Millie Beard Smith, wife of the Rev. 
C, H. Smith, P.S. (Yencheng), of 
pneumonia following influenza, 
FEBRUARY : 


4th, at Kiatingfu, Sze., Miss Mary . 


T, Smith, M.C.C. 


MARCH: 

1sth, at Peking, Edwin Wells, aged 
twelve years, eldest son of Dr, and 
Mrs, H. S, Houghton of the China 
Medical Board. 

17th, at San Francisco, U.S.A., 
infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs, John 
H. Irish, M.E.M. 

18th, at Los Angeles, U.S.A., Rt. 
Rev. J. W. Bashford, Ph. D., D.D., 
LL. D., Bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
‘opal Church, North, 


Personals 


atst, at Nanchang, Ki., the infant 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs, Lloyd R, 
Craighill, A,.C.M. 


APRIL: 

In England, Rev. Timothy Richard, 
D.D., Litt. D., LL. D., of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and the Chris- 
tian Literature Society, Shanghai. 


ARRIVALS. 

MARCH: 

16th, from U.S.A., Miss A. S, May- 
hew, Ve A, 

17th, from England, Miss W. Jacob, 
Yo A, 

29th, from Australia, Misses G, 
Trudinger and E.L.M. Wiesner (ret.), 
Messrs, J. H. Robinson, B.A., and N, 
Baker, Miss C, C. Nicholson, C.1,M. 


APRIL : 

and, from U.S.A., Dr. Jas. B, 
Woods, (ret.), P.S.; Rev. and Mrs, J. 
L. Hendry (ret.), M.E.S. 


4th, from U.S,A., Miss Jessie Doug- 
lass, Librarian ; Prof. John C, Griggs, 
Ph. D., Prof. of Eng., Canton Chr, 
Coll, From England, Rev, and Mrs, 
J. E. Tharp (ret. Ta-tzu-kon) and 
Miss Minns (Ta-tzu-kou), C.M,M.L,.; 
Mrs. F. Harmon, (ret.), B.M.S.; 


. 


$58 
Misses Mackenzie and Terry, §.A. 
(Peking). | 

Sth, from U,S.A., Rev, and Mrs, 
Lowry Davis (ret.), P.S.; Rev. and 


Mrs. T, FP. McCrea and children (ret.), 
8.B.C. ; Miss Bissett (Sutsien), P.S. 


17th, from Norway, Messrs. J. E. 
Anderson, A. C. Hvidsteen, P.A. 
Bridvei, Miss H. Nyhus, C.I.M. 
From Canada, Mr, and Mrs, R. Beck- 
man and children, Miss E. Oberg, 
C.I.M. ; Miss A.V. Harris (Changteh, 
Hun,), C.H.M. From U.S.A., Miss 
R. Hitchcock, Hebron Mission (So. 
Chine), 

24th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs, A. 
P. Parker and two children (ret.), 
M.E.S. 


OEPARTURES. 


MARCH: 

30th, to Sweden, Mr. J. Hog- 
lander, Misses KE. Anderson and N. 
L. Fredriksson, C.I.M. To Canada, 
Miss G. A. van Duyn, C.I.M, To 
U.S.A., Miss G, Gilman, M.E.M. To 
England, Miss F. E. Gooch, W. M. 
M. S. | 


31st, to Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Myrberg and children, C.I. M. To 
U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Lyon and 
children, Y. M.C. A. To Canada, 
Mrs. T. W. Bateman and children, 
C.M. M. To Tokyo (for work among 
Chinese students), Mr. and Mrs. W. 


R. Stewart, Y. M. C. A, 
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7th, to England, Rev, and Mrs. S. J. 
Nightingale and children, C. M. S. 
To A., Miss F, C. Bement, A. 
F. M, 

8th, to Canada, Dr. and Mrs, O, L. 
Kilborn, Rev. and Mrs. H. B. Burwell, 
Cc.M.M. To U.S&. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
V. G. Plymire, C. A; Prof. C. H, 
Robertson, Mr. David Z. T. Yui, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Harvey and children, 
Miss A. F, Sproule, Y.M.C.A. To 
England, Mrs. H. T. Silcock and 
children, F. F. M. A. 

11th, to England, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Graham Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
G. Thompson and children, Miss L. E. 
Watney,C LM. Tv U.S.A., Mrs. 8 
Cochran and children, P. N, 


16th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs, J. 
R. Saunders, S. B. C. | 


19th, to Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 8. 
H. Soper, Mrs, A. Hockin, C. M. M, 

24th, to England, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. F. Dawson and children, L. M.S.; 
Archdeacon Phillips, Rev. D. Callum, 
Mr, E. R. Williams, C. M.S.; Misses 
M. E, Darley, A. Bridges, H. McCurry, 
Cc. E.Z. To Seotland, Dr. and 
Mrs. Bostwick and children, Miss A. 
R. Rankine, C. S, F. M, 


25th, to Norway, Rev. A. Hertzberg, 
N. M.S. To England, Rev, anil Mrs. 
R. E, F. Peill, L. M.S.; Miss A, Irene 
Hutchinson, F. F.M.A. To U.S.A, 
Miss M, W. Edwards, F. M. A. 
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